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1FOR GALLANTRY AND INTREPIDITY 


accounts of fearless and intrepid deeds by America’s defenders. On Feb. 20, 1942, was written a glorious 
‘chapter, which set a new high for gallantry and intrepidity far beyond the call of duty, when Lieut. Ed- 


\ tion of Japanese combat aircraft. He shot down five of their number, and crippled a sixth so badly that it 


Signs Bill Deferring 85-Hour 





—Acme Photo 
Almost daily the hand of time is record- 
ing on the pages of history word-picture 


ward O’Hare went aloft from his aircraft carrier and met in combat, singlehandedly and alone, a forma- 


is believed to have been lost, in an engagement that lasted approximately the same number of minutes. 
Who is there to deny that this is not the most daring feat in the history of combat aviation? Above is an 
unusual bit of photography showing President Roosevelt shaking hands with Lieutenant O’Hare, whom he 
had just promoted to the rank of lieutenant commander, while the hero’s pretty bride drapes around his 
neck the nation’s highest citation, the Congressional Medal of Honor, which the President had pre- 


| ALPA Presented 


Defers Taxes President’s Pen 


Federal income tax returns or | 
payments will be postponed for| Representative Clarence F. Lea’s 
any person in the U. S. Army, | bill, H. R. 6799, was signed by 
Marine Corps, Army or Navy| President Roosevelt on April 29, 
Nurse Corps (female), Coast} 1942. It is now a part of the 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Sur- | United States statutes, known as 
vey, or Public Health Service,| Public Law 535. The pen used by 
who is a prisoner of war or is|the President in signing this meas- 
serving on the high seas or outside | ure was sent to the Air Line Pilots 
the continental U. S. until (which- | Association by Mr. Edwin M. Wat- 
ever is earliest): (1) 15th day of |son, the President’s secretary. 
38rd month in which he ceases to| This highly valued memento will 
be a prisoner of war; (2) 15th| be displayed at Headquarters to- 
day of 3rd month following the 
month in which the present war | 
with Germany, Italy and Japan is | 
terminated, as proclaimed by the | 
President; (3) 15th day of 3rd/| 
month, following the month in 
which an executor, administrator, | 
or conservator of the estate of | 
the taxpayer is appointed. 

This deferment is made possible | 
by an amendment of Regulations 
103 to Public Law 490, 77th Con- | or ay Sanur 
gress. 


Active Duty 











UNCLE SAM NEEDS PILOTS 


War Places | ‘Dick | 


| gether with ALPA’s quite exten- 





Tracys”’ on Shelf sive collection of reminders of 
Boas! | past-day achievements. 
The date when air line planes | Intent and Purpose Clarified 
must be equipped with altitude} The following brief remarks 


recording devices has again been | made by ALPA’s President, David 
postponed by the Civil Aeronau-|L. Behncke, while testifying on 
tics Board. Sec. 61.3841 of the|this measure, clearly sum up the 
Civil Air Regulations now states|intent and related purposes in- 
that “no aircraft with gross weight | volved in the air line pilots’ sup- 
in excess of 10,000 lbs. shall be| port of H. R. 6799 to aid their 
operated in scheduled air trans-| country: 


portation of passengers after July | 


“The pilots feel that they want 


sented simultaneously with his promotion. 


Looking on approvingly are Secretary of Navy Knox and Ad- 


1, 1943, unless it is equipped with | t) do what they can for their 


miral E. J. King, commander in chief of the U. S. Fleet. 


In an era of professional propagandists who 


held} 


have little regard for truth and no regard for modesty, the latter really becomes a virtue. That O’Hare 
is modest almost to a fault is demonstrated by his comment of the deed that skyrocketed him to national 
admiration and fame: “The Japs were headed toward the carrier and there seemed nothing else to do, so I 
went in to about 100 yards and started to shoot ’em.” 








craft and the use of the aircraft’s 
radio transmitter at all times dur- | 
ing flight. This device shall be so} 
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| ° ° 
| LATE NEWS | Safety Director Cautions Industry 
i | o e 
| To Use Common Sense in Scheduling 
IN BRIEF [lau scores ancy elmer 
| In the Page agave lg ae. Bina | turbulent air for several hours or 
| extending air line pilots’ monthly | > long oj = par gong An 
Wonder | fying hours to a maximum of 100 | ™CTease OF some le flying 
| per month for. the duration of the hours naturally exposes the pilot 
The “eighth wonder of the | war, Mr. Jerome Lederer, Director,|t® increased possibilities of en- 
vorld” will be “one bomber an|Safety Bureau, Civil Aeronautics | countering bad or rough weather, 
our” from the assembly line of | Board, sent the following letter to with resultant fatigue. It is, there- 














| constructed and installed as to af- | 
| ford substantial protection of the | 


| record in the event of an accident | 


to the aircraft.” 


record of the altitude of the air-| | 


a device or devices which make a country in its hour of dire need. 


. We are willing to defer the 
effects of the 85-hour limitation 
and to fly up to 100 hours monthly 
with no limitation on particular 
flights that happen to be carrying 
must-get-through military person- 


(Continued on Page 4, Col. 4) 

















A PROPHECY TO BE HEEDED 








“HE WHO HOLDS 
ALASKA HOLOS 
THE WORLO.” 


\ 


— GEN. BALY MITCHELL 
REGARD WS 


Furuse AM Power 











Army Air Forces recently told a 


Ss New York audience. 


(C onti nued on Page 8, Col. 2) 
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,ALL SCHEDULES 


9 


On April 27, 1942, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board issued orders 
vhich will permit the Post Office 
Department to use all air line 
chedules for the transportation of 
nail. Heretofore mail was flown 
mn only certain schedules with a 
pecific rate per air mail mile. The 
Board’s orders fixed the rates per 
nile on a sliding scale to provide 
for the use of these additional 


tially change the total compensa- 
tion now paid to the various car- 
iers. 

Spreading the mail load over 
additional schedules, rather than 
concentrating it on a limited num- 
ber, is expected to be advantage- 
ous to the carriers as well as the 


schedules which will not substan- | 


Charge of Operations | 


{ FROM: Director, Safety Bu-| 
reau 
| SUBJECT: New Proposed 100 
Hour Rule 


Under the new proposed law) 
extending pilot hours, some of | 
your pilots will fly 100 hours per | 
month instead of the previous 85. 
From the standpoint of safety, 
several factors might be watched 
in this connection (you probably 
have already thought of them and 
others too). 

It is not always the amount of 
flying that leads to dangerous fa- 
tigue but more often the kind of 
flying, such as flying through very 








postal service. 

These orders affect all domestic 
air carriers with the exception of 
American Airlines and Continen- 
tal Air Lines whose rates have al- 
ready been fixed on this basis, and 
Eastern Air Lines whose rate pro- 
ceeding is now pending before the 








Board. 


he Ford Motor Company, Col. j all air carrier operation heads: | fore, suggested that instructions 

toy M. Jones, head of the Eastern | April | be sent to your chief pilots to en- 
} ead pril 10, 1942 | ae 

rocurement district for U. S. | TO: Vice Presidents in peces greater vigilance over the 


type of flying your pilots do, espe- 
cially the type that might be re- 
quired under war conditions, to 
the end that by keeping your 
pilots and their trips under con- 
tinued observation they will be 
able to determine when a pilot 


| should be kept on the ground in 


the interests of safety and con- 
servation of equipment. 

Notices should be sent to the 
pilots themselves to instill within 
them a continuous desire to re- 
flect and pass upon their own 
physical and mental condition to 
fly safely and to encourage them 
to be frank in expressing a desire 
to forego a flight if they do not 
feel in proper condition to under- 
take it. The country now needs 
all its pilots and equipment, and 
simple patriotism requires that no 
unnecessary chance be taken with 
them. 

I would appreciate your com- 
ments in regard to these sugges- 
tions. 


/s/ —JEROME LEDERER 
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—Courtesy The Chicago Tribune 
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‘Public Safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours, minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’”’ 

—President Roosevelt. 











CREATURES OF ROUTINE 


Certainly we don’t get much of a bang out of the well-known and 
greatly overworked chant, “I told you so” but just to keep the record 
straight, we feel constrained now that we are actually at war to remin- 
isce at least a little about the military worth of the air line pilots and 
experienced pilots generally. 

Through the years since World War I, old-time. pilots were often 
forced to grit their teeth and bite their fingernails in restraint while 
kiwi aviation experts expounded aimlessly about the military worth 
of air line pilots. We’ve heard much about the line pilots being crea- 
tures of routine—about their having no military worth to speak of and 
don’t forget that crowning bit of dim-wittedness about the air line 
pilots getting lost if they happened off their routes and away from the 
radio beams and other federal aids to air navigation. And, oh yes, we 
mustn’t forget the one about the air line pilot being so infiltrated with 
safety requirements on the air lines that if it became a matter of doing 
a bit of flying and perchance a bit of military flying even close 
to the chance-taking variety, he would shirk and presumably be- 
come utterly confused and a tottering wreck of apprehension. In other 
words, he would just go to pieces. Some conceded they might get by as 
instructors—decent of them at that. Oh yes, and we also heard about 
the one that the air line pilots might just as well give up their commis- 
sions because in time of war they would remain on the air lines because 


air line transportation would be so important to the country that they 





just couldn’t Le spared for military service—Tish! Tish! 

Now let’s look around and see just how wrong these expounders 
of ill-considered theories really were. Well, maybe we’d better not 
go on. Everybody now knows that part of the story and we may be 
accused of rubbing it in—but isn’t it high time that the destiny of 
flying is kept in the hands of flying men who know what it’s all about, 
and above all, experienced men who have the common horse sense and 
foresight to properly guide our country’s aviation. Flying is no 
longer just a game. It is something that is vital to the best interests 
and security of a free people who have finally come face to face 
with the fact that their most cherished right, freedom, is not some- 
thing which once won can be theirs to have and to hold forever with- 
out effort. IT IS SOMETHING THAT WE MUST CONTINUOUSLY 
AND JEALOUSY PROTECT AND THE ONLY WAY IT CAN BE 
PROTECTED IS TO GAIN AND MAINTAIN MASTERY IN THE 
AIR. 


RIGHT VERSUS WRONG 


None can quarrel with the fact that there is a right and a wrong 
way to do everything. All too often we humans are unwittingly or 
otherwise prone to do things the wrong way. By the same token, there 
is a right and a wrong way to go about investigating an air accident. 

For an investigator to enter upon the scene of an accident and 
immediately in his own mind establish a pet theory of what took place 
and then pay little or no attention to anything that may discredit his 
own pet theory and welcome eagerly every bit of evidence that happens 

- to support such theory is dead wrong. ; ; ; 

The right way to go about investigating an air accident is to keep 
an open mind and gather all of the evidence that could possibly have 
had a bearing on the cause of the accident and then include in the 
accident report the degree that each of the possible causes probably 
contributed to the accident. Such report should contain definite recom- 
mendations as to what might be done to eliminate each of the probable 
causes to prevent recurrences. Such recommendations should then 
be promptly and effectively carried out by all concerned. _ 

To place the pilot involved in an accident in the opposite of the 





well-known time-honored legal precedent of “he is innocent until | now, and we can start carrying a 
|swimming suit instead of a suit 


guilty until proven innocent, is certainly the wrong way to go about it. | of 


proven guilty,” or in plain words to always consider the pilots involved 


Human failure and all other probable causes should be considered 
strictly in the light of not having contributed to an air accident until 
the reverse is quite definitely indicated at the investigation. To pro- 


ceed in accordance with the former method is the same as putting two | 


strikes against a man even before he comes up to bat. 


Too often, the pilot is dead and unable to protect himself by point- | 


ing to what really happened. In addition to this method’s being wrong, 
it is a dastardly act and, in the final analysis, adds nothing to air safety. 

When an accident occurs, all factors should be placed on an equal 
footing and they should be considered relatively and without prejudice 
and = Be the degree of probable cause that each of such factors con- 
tributed has been ascertained, it should be fearlessly established in an 


accident report no matter whose toes may be stepped on — and no 


syfooting nor politics. 
puso! . —David L. Behneke 
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IT’S GARDENING TIME; WEEDS RAMPANT 


—_—— | 
By JAMES GOING 
Council No. 5, UAL | 
Portland, Ore. 





Anything that happens now is 
anticlimax. Events 


little chance for action would be 
“what next.” 

Some of our boys are already 
in O. D. uniform, leaving the Port- 
land gals sad and forlorn. J. Rich- 
ard Bechtel, Fred L. Steves, 
Charles T. Chapman, Jr., Herndon, 
and McVey, when last heard from, 
close to the ocean, and where 
oranges are profuse. 

Bechtel Added Subcourse in 


Celestial Navigation 


Portland as the man who added a 
subcourse 


of Heavenly Bodies.” Naturally, a 
moonlit night and a partner of the 
fair sex are necessary . 

Speaking of celestial navigation, 
that seems to be the thing for us 
land aviators to study now. Our 
master of that science, Bob Brady, 
is considering removing his tele- 
phone to stop the rush of calls 
about “lines of position,” “fixes,” 
“local hour angles,’? and _ such. 
Dick Thornton called to say he 


land. That’s right, the answer is 
“Swim!” 

Brady has one of the new Link 
Octants, and is slowly getting the 


no cash appearing as yet. 
Buckle Practicing to Beat 
Eefsen at Golf This Year 

Eddie 


ing all his golf balls on the last 
water hole. Now he can retire un- 
til his boy gradually accumulates 
enough new ones for Eddie to 
play another round. 

Bob Buckle, the California flash, 
spent his vacation practicing on 


|his game, in the hope (it springs 


eternal) of beating Walter “Doc” 
Eefsen, the old money-player. It’s 
amazing how this Eefsen can play 
that slice when there’s a nickel or 
two wagered on the outcome. 

Scribe Claims Boy Scout Harness 
Needed to Carry Identification 

If we keep on getting identifi- 
cation cards, pictures, and but- 
tons, we’ll have to go back to our 
Boy Scout days and wear one of 
those merit badge shoulder sashes 
to carry all the pretty pictures 
that are necessary to get us into 
this and out of that. 

Robert T. West and Boyd Cole, 
two of our newest, are all checked 
out and flying on the left-hand 
side. Now that there’s a flight 
check in the immediate offing, pro- 


| duction’s stopped and there’s noth- 


ing they can splurge on and buy! 
A Fish Is Heavier If 
Kept Away From Scales 


Summer seems pretty close 


long-handled underwear for 
good old Cheyenne’s wintry blasts. 
We divulge no military informa- 
tion when we claim the coldest 
and strongest winds, south of the 
Arctic Circle, at that terminal. 

Seth Rehnstrom, Portland’s de- 
scendent of Paul Bunyan, caught 
a 39-pound salmon. Entered in a 
contest, it weighed just 29 pounds! 
Fisherman’s veracity? 

It’s gardening time, and weeds 
are rampant, so it’s “30” for this 
time. 

















and rumors | 
have piled up so fast that every-| 
one is sort of punch drunk, and a} 


a welcome relief from wondering | Cheyenne, Wyo. 


| with us and it will all make good 
were somewhere in the U. S. A., | 


ito fill 
| against such a problem. Incident- 
| ally, we have not been woke up in 
Bechtel will be remembered in| 


to the Celestial Navi- | 
gation lessons entitled, “The Study | 


| Place in Council 21 


|after, having hardly had time to 


: ; . ~~ |yread the mail, he resi to ac- 
was in the middle of Lake Michi- | *--” + ee, Se See ee 


gan and how could he get back to | 


: |council held a hasty consultation 
purchase price back at so much a 


peek. It’s all credit so far, though, | 


| (Scribe) Wahl was elected for the 


Garbutt has played his| 
| yearly round of golf already, los- 


; orders for a change, instead of 





Back Where We 
Begun-Nowhere 


By FRED W. WAHL 
Council No. 21, IAL 


Changes happen so fast in our 
Council that from the time ye 
scribe sits down to write his news 
items they are practically stale 
before the type is dry. But bear 


readin’ (?) we hope. At least 
Dave can keep it on file for use 
space should he run up 


the middle of the night lately with 
a special asking us to get in some 
news to keep the good old slick 
going. The boys must be doing 
better! 

Many Changes Take 


Since last time we held a Coun- 
cil meeting, lots of things have 


| happened. H. C. Munson and Ken | 
| Turner have been called to active 
| duty in the Air Corps. Bob Garrett 


took over the driver’s seat in our 
L.E.C. as Chairman. Shortly there- 


cept a position pushing throttles 
on one of those four-bladed 24’s. 
That left us right where we had 
begun .. . NOWHERE. 

The remaining members of the 


and after serious deliberations, 
Floyd Aker was elected to handle 
the driver’s seat and Fred W. 


codriver seat on the Council. Then 
along comes Mr. Moser and throws 
Chuck Aagard to the wolves and 
he emerges with a coveted ALP 
ticket which entitles Chuck to give 


taking them, so he has been re- 
placed on the copilot representa- 
tion by Bob Cansdale. At the rate 
of check outs to the left side, this 
Council will be hard pressed to 
hold up the C-P jobs active, as 
our new boys are not eligible as 
yet. As soon as they get there 
the chief starts to look ’em over 
as to future possibilities. 

Joins IAL on Right Side 

A new addition to the right side 
is one Jim Hart, who hails from 
somewhere out west, Nevada we 
are told. Jim seems like a regular 
guy and has made many friends 
around these here parts already. 
He happens to be single and how 
it was done these 29 years is a 
question. OOPS, gave his age 
away accidentally, girls. Looking 
forward to some pleasant trips 
with you, Jim. 

Merle Brode looked over the 
fence the other day and the grass 
seemed so much greener he just 
could not resist, so hied himself 
east to a job with PCA. Too bad, 
Merle, you would be surprised if 
you only knew. Some of your pals 
will be addressed as captains in 
the not too distant future. Such is 
life: looks greener on the other 
side always, until the rude awaken- 
ing. Best wishes in your new post 
and hope all your landings are 
three-point. 

Who Will Fly It? 

Some paint job we see on 307 
since overhaul. Looks pretty, don’t 
it fellers? Reminds you of the 
Indians around Lander, except too 
much O.D. By the time this is in 
print the big questions of the mo- 








“To fly West, my friend, is a 
er we all must take for a final 
check,”’ 


Iu Constant Memoriam 




















(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 




















Accidental Active 

Adams, John B.—U. A. L. 
Anderson, Lloyd—U. A. L. 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L. 
Barrett, Joseph C., Jr.—P. A. A. 
Barron, John M., Jr.—A. A, 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Ed.—U. A. L. 

Blom, Edwin W.—U. A. L. 
Bogen, W. L.—W. A. E. 
Bohnet, Frederick L.—T. W. A. 









Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P, A. A. 
Bowen, J. E—T. W. A. 

Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Brandon, James L.—U. A. L. 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A L. 
Brown, D. W.—U. A. L. 
Brunk, Paul 8.—P. A. A. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Chamberlain, Cassius B.—N. W. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. 8. 
Cooper, D. IL.—A. A. 

Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, a 









Dace, Frank E.—W. A, L. 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L. 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 

De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A. L. 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. L 


OF AC 


recently w 
pilots, too 
copilot on 







Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—D. A. L. known to | 
Dunn, Stephen—Panagra 

Fey, Howard—U. A. L. spent mor 
vieste, Gene TA. A vears off 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. ° ps 

George, Hal—T. W. A. the hard w 


We'll conc 
pilot can e 
ful flying. 


Gillette, Morgan A.—T. W. A. 
Gower, Vernon I.—D. A. L. 
Grover, R. Boyd—U. A. L. 
Haid, Arthur A.—N. W. 


Hale, S. H.—E. A. L. | 
Hallgren, W. A.—A. A. NATION | 
Hill, George W.—A. A. -~@-ae 
se er te Ng ag any . ¢ 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—P. A. A. 

Jamellier, Stanley E.—C. A, L. ern 
[ge 7 <a ag ag 

ones, Lloyd E.—U. A. L. 

Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. Rele: 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A. A. 

King, George B.—P. A. A. 

Komdat. Albert C.—E. A. L. Wich tl 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A.; Liver- iC 
more, Joe—N. W.; Lucas, Al—W. embarked 
A. 8.; Lucas, Verne—Ludington; 

Lynn, John B—0. & 8. A. i . ing and 
MeMickle, Harold—Panagra; Mal- or a 
lick, Forrest E.—U. A. L.; Mamer, erune Se 
Nick B.—N. W.; Marshall, Gerald of gliders 
V.—A. A.; Merrifield, Austin 8S.— tion aini 
U. A. L.; Martin, Karl R.—N. W. : & 

A.; Montee, Ralph — T. W. A.; ing inter 
Montijo, John G.—V. A, T.; Mor- os f 
gan, Howard a. v. A.s Moss- type of e€ 
man, Russell C.—C. & 8. A. L. S 
Neff, Harold—U. A. L. see k 
Noe; Karl J—T. W. A. Departme: 
Norby, Raymond B.—N. W. / “4 
Odell, M. T.—A. A. American 
*Onsgard, Alden—N. W. A. lowing sf 
Owens, Clifford P.—W. A. E. leadi G 
Paschal, A.—P, A. A.; Perry, + A. eading 
—E. A. L.; Person, Addison G.— “ i : 
P. A. A.; Potter, Norman W.—U. — 
A. L.; Pursley, C. H.—Panagra. GOTHA, 
Radoll, R. W.—U. A. L.; Riggs, 79 ft. Lei 
Russell S.—A. A.; Robbins, Wm. 7 ‘ 

J. B—A. A; Rose, John Akt. pilots. Ger 
M.; usch, as. W. — N, 3 wri : 
Rust, F. H.—A. A. ‘ oe twil 
Salisbury, Hervey M.—T. W. A.; wit nt 
Sandblom, J. V. — C. P.; Sande- . -_ 
gren, Thomas, aw. A. L.; San. ing 23 fu 
ceda, J. M.—P. A. A.; Scott, P. T. > i 
W.—T.W. A.; Scott, Philip 6.— cluding 2 
sy e 5) Saco, Lowell V.— wooden c 
P. C. A.; Shank, Eugene S. — N. P > 

W. A.; Sharpnack, J. W.—U. A. and ' tape! 
L.; Sheetes, Don K. — Panagra; ness. Th 
Sherwood, George C.—W. A and 
Supple, Robert E.—Panagra. and are 
Tarrant, Harold R.—U. A. L.; Ter- yart fab 
letzky, Leo—P. A. A.; *Thomas, ° 
L. EE. A. L.; Thompson, A. R. flaps. Lif 
Underwood, Sanford L.—A. A. surface ¢ 
Vanee, Claire K.—U, A. 


and boon 


Ga 


Waldron, Joe—A. A.; Walker, M. 
A.—P. A. A.; Wallace, Clyde W.— 
T. W. A.; Weatherdon, Edwin— 
A. A.; West, F. W.—N. W.; Wie- 
selmayer, Otto—P. A. A.; Wil- 
liams, Wayne C.—T. W. A.; Wil- 
liamson, P. B.—E. A. L.; Worthen, 
John A.—W. W.; *Wright, J. S.— 
T. W. A. 
Young, George S.—U. A. L. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C. & 8. A. L. 
Natural 
Blomgren, Lloyd I.—A. A.; Coch- 
rane, Robert M.—U. A. L.; Fife, 
John A.—C. A.; *Gambee, Harley 
T.—T. W. A.; Hohag, R. J.—N. 
W.; Jamieson, Leland S.—E. A. 
L.; McConaughey, Ira M.— A. A,; 
Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. A.; Swan- 
son, Axel—A. A. 
. Inactive 
Anderline, Frank W.; Ashford, 
Ted; Barr, Julius; Burford, Dean 
W.; Caldwell, G. Q.; 
Chas. M.; Hulsman, Herbert W.; 
Hunter, Lewis W.; Jackson, L. A.; 
Judy, H. R.; Kerwin, J. J.; Noyes, 
Dewey_L.; Ormsbee, F.; Riddle, 
Glenn L.; Roulstone, J. J.; Rousch, 
Usher E.; Shelton, Boyd M.; Stark, 
Howard C.; Veblen, E. H.; Wal- 
bridge, Donald C.; Wheaton, Har- 
o H.; Whittemore, Fred W.; 
Wolf, John F.; Willey, Sidney L. 
Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. §8.; Kiser, 
Langmack, David F. 


Unemployed 
Downs, Lloyd; Hays, George L.; 





Daniel; 













Keadl tf r4 
Foote, Floyd E.; Minor, BR. 1; ae RA, 
Active U. S. Air Corps oes 
Darby, James E.; Nelson, Frank- a Jap 06 
lin 8.; Williams, R. N. off and t 
Honorary bomber : 
Greene, Dr. Ralph; Rogers, Will. plunge, } 
* Apprentice Member. the enem 
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SPHERIC TURBULENCE 


| | 
: | 
Newcomer Speaks | ATMO 
The subject of atmospheric turbulence has long been one of inter- 
| Words of Truth = to the air line pilots and aeronautical engineers. Turbulence 


oe |is associated directly with engineering stress analysis, piloting, and 
7 | passenger comfort, which brings it within the scope of almost univer- 
bod ee ae | sal interest in air transportation. At the suggestion of the Air Line 
eng ae lie Pilots Association, Mr. L. P. Harrison, a leading meteorologist of the 
| New York, N. Y. | U. S. Weather Bureau, has prepared an interesting and very informa- 
a ; : tive article on the subject of atmospheric turbulence, which will appear 
ae ro ger genre —- | in the AIR LINE PILOT in serial form. The fifth installment follows: 
? | —— 














News 
| this 




















|thought I’d editorialize on ALPA | 


On this account, the particle may 


‘a bit: 


| collide with a number of super- 
If you saw a man doing his} cooled droplets during its descent 
damndest to kick a hole in the| and so take on considerable ice ac- 


- | boat which was keeping him afloat, |cretion as the droplets freeze 


your first impression would prob-| upon impact. In this manner, the 
ably be that he was nuts. On the| growth of the particle accelerates 
| other hand, if he were only stamp-|as it falls more and more rapidly 


ing his feet in what he believed to through the supercooled water 


|be righteous indignation without | portion of the cloud, and so by the 


| realizing that he was in a boat at| time it reaches the freezing level 
all, or that the: boat was keeping |it has attained considerable size. 


| him | 


|in the boat, too (stamping or not, | 
_|as the case might be), you could 


|think this was all a natural state 


afloat, and maybe if you were | 


In an analogous fashion, large 
snowflakes may be formed, follow- 
ing sublimation upon the tiny ice 





masses of frozen particles sudden- 
ly fails, the particles descend with 
unusually great velocity and so 
may create correspondingly mark- 
ed showers that suddenly intrude 
into the zone of melting. The cool- 
ing is then accentuated and strong 
downdrafts are created. 

When a considerable quantity 
of water is entrained in an upward 
convection current following the 
formation of raindrops, 
spread laterally under the influ- 
ence of turbulence and so collect 
in unusually heavy concentrations 


it may 




















te | crystal that formed the original | under favorable circumstances, es- 
|of affairs. If we consider the Air | nucleus. pecially in a layer near the freez- 

Line Pilots Association as the boat| Falling of the ice particles and | ing level. Failure of the sustain- 

(which it is as far-as we are con-| large snowflakes into levels where | ing current then produces a “rain 

cerned) and let the observer be | above-freezing temperatures pre-| gush,” which causes a most violent 

|| just a disinterested outsider, we | vail will cause melting, either par-| downdraft at lower levels, even 

Ea | have a fair picture of what a bad | tial or complete. In the latter case, | below the cloud. 

A. | ALPA member is like. |rain drops have been formed by Beneath the base of a cumulo- 
| Not Easily Sunk |the process outlined above. nimbus cloud from which a heavy 
| ALPA is a substantial outfit and| The melting of the ice particles | rain shower or “rain gush” is pre- 

a lone not easily sunk. It’s strength|and snowflakes takes heat from cipitated, two processes operate to 

is the power of organization. If | the surrounding air and cloud par-| accentuate the violence of the 
jany of us has an argument or| ticles suspended within it. Thus| downdrafts. The first of these is 

\. |complaint against working condi- | the air is chilled and grows denser | evaporation of the rain drops into 

. Ww. tions it should be handled through | than the surrounding air where ice | the unsaturated air. This cools the 

; —United Air Lines Photo| the ALPA in a businesslike man-| particles and snowflakes have not) latter, causes its density to increase 

ais i OF AGE! Definite proof that air transportation has discarded ner, and it will be if the matter | fallen or have fallen in lesser de-| relative to the surrounding air and 

* _ its swaddling clothes and become of age was provided | is properly presented at a meet-| gree. Also, the ice pellets and so creates a descending current 

§ recently when United Air Lines’ Capt. E. Hamilton Lee, dean of all air | ing and wins the support of the| snowflakes have fallen from higher | under the action of gravity. The 

aie pilots, took to the air with his son, First Officer Robert E. Lee, as| organization. If it doesn’t have | levels where temperatures appreci-| second process involves the fact 

copilot on a regularly scheduled air line — 2 pew a ssi by 1$/ merit, it deserves no support and|ably less than freezing prevail.| that the lower portion of the de- 

te known to all his cronies, has flown more than 3,250,000 miles an as probably will get none. Heat must be conducted from the scending saturated air stream with 
spent more than 23,000 hours in the air, equal to almost three | N adits sia ian a lemeteidiiees aie tn. Guanes sation falli pees aneem 

years off the earth. “Ham” came up in air transportation ranks No mem - should ever miss a | surrou g “ 0 se } it alling raindrops tends to warm 

the hard way, which some choose to term “the trial and error method.” meeting unless it is physically im- in order to bring them to the melt- by wet adiabatic compression as it 

A. 7 We'll concede the trial, but not the error part of the phrase, for no possible for him to be there. When | ing temperature. This process, too, | attains higher: and higher atmos- 

) pilot can err and write this kind of a record into the annals of success-| a member is at a meeting he| abstracts heat and chills the sur-| pheric pressures at lower levels. 
| ful flying. E. HAMILTON LEE, THE AIR LINE PILOTS OF THE | should be active in the debating | rounding air. Accordingly, the in- On the other hand, the underlying 
3 NATION SALUTE YOU! | which takes place. This is the time | crease in density of the air where | unsaturated air forced downward 
a mane <page opeuces ——= ~|to talk about our working condi-|the warming up and melting of| by the descendmg mass of rain- 

a . . . . 

; i | tions and get some action, if ac-|the frozen particles take place|laden air warms by dry adiabatic 

» Le 1 German Glider Specifications tion is desired. Each member has| causes it to sink relative to the| compression. Since the rate of 
|a vote and his vote is just as im-| air some distance away not simil-| temperature change per 100 feet 

Released by War Department | portant as any. The vote of the | arly affected. This results in down-| of descent is greater in the latter 
sc Lhe SSS | most junior copilot is just as im-| drafts, especially where unstable | case than in the former, it follows 
iver Wich the U. S. Armed Forces | + puction. The nacelle, which is 37 | Portant as that of the most senior | lapse rates arise by the process, | that the lapse rate of the air im- 
feiieme nbarked on glider manufactur- ft. in length, is hinged at the rear captain. | namely cooling at one level with- mediately below the descending 

L. , g and personnel training PYro-| and to facilitate loading. Nose of Unorganized Talk and Thinking | out corresponding cooling below. | saturated stream of air is rapidly 

a rams, and with the potentialities | 1 a celle is paneled with perspex. | Result in Poor Decisions | If an upward convection cur- increased by the downward mo- 

Gerald gliders for use in pilot selec-| Jottisonable wheeled undercar-| _ A lot of unorganized talk and| rent which has sustained great|tion. In this manner, lapse rates 
in 8 on gaining more favor, increaS- | riage is provided. Landing is ef- thinking has recently influenced |= ===> a =| exceeding. the dry adiabatic value 
Ww. A ng interest is manifest in the fected on 3 skids. The forward | Several of our members to give up|tions and point out more angles} are produced. Thus, a highly un- 
: Moss- ype of equipment used for this| <iq is retracted in flight.” Arma-| jobs with TWA to take other jobs| than you ever thought of yourself. | stable condition is brought into 
ae purpose by Germany. The War| ment: 4 machine guns. Maximum|for more pay. These men will | Definition of ALPA Powers existence, which natural forces 
Department officially released to} fight capacity: 5300 lbs. Tug: | Probably regret the move later. It| If your idea is good, the fact | tend to destroy. Convection of dry 
§ American Aviation Daily the fol- Usually Junkers 52. | isn’t wise in these times to go to| will be recognized by the mem-| air can then occur in strong meas- 
° = lowing specifications of the two DFs230 GLIDER: Span 71.5 ft. work for an outfit which has no | bers, and you can get their help| ure, while the convection of sat- 
a A. leading German troop and freight | ¢,.,, 4 pilot. General Description: | Seniority system nor is it wise to| and support. At any time the) urated air will approach its maxi- 
on G.— carriers: ee ] lid ¢| take a temporary job. If the talk | knowledge, wisdom, and advice of | mum possible intensity. On this 

w.—v. = . “23 gh-wing monoplane glider of | 4 | ; F s 

agra. GOTHA, Go242 (Glider): Span| mixed construction. Fuselage of that influenced these men _ had | the whole outfit is available to any | account, the rain falls in torrents, 
Re 79 ft. Length 52 ft. 6 in. Crew 2| rectangular section. Tail unit has|taken place at meetings they | member who will go to meetings|aided by the accelerated descent 
—K. L. pilots. General description: “High- | single fin and rudder. Accommoda- | would probably have reached an- and state his case. The ALPA has|of the stream of saturated air 
N. Wes wing, twin-boom monoplane glider,| tion for 10 fully-equipped troops | other decision. | obtained for us the working condi-| heavily freighted with a high con- 
Wy. A vith central nacelle accommodat- | including pilot. ” Total disposable | Any time you doubt the wisdom | tions and pay which we have now. | centration of large rain drops. The 
lege ng 23 fully-equipped troops (in- | joad 2800 Ibs.” Armament: An in-|°f @ group of men like you will| The difference between the efforts|downward velocity which the 
: a luding 2 pilots). The wing is of | fantry machine gun is samanttnenn | Gnd at an ALPA meeting, get up| of the ALPA and something you | moisture-laden “air fall” can at- 
i V.— vooden construction, strut-braced, | fitted on the side of the fuselage |and make a suggestion or remark|can do for yourself, is the differ-| tain under these circumstances is 
—y a and: tapering in chord and thick- | firing forwards. Tug: Usually |about something the company or | ence between what you did for the | extremely great. A pilot caught in 
anagra ; ess. The wing tips are square,| Junkers 52. | the Government is doing. In a few| pay you had before you came to| such a terrific downdraft can read- 
a nd are part plywood covered,| G.rmans Towed Gliders | minutes you will learn that there | work here and what you have now. | ily lose control of his plane and be 
oo mart fabric; fitted ailerons and | At 120 Miles per Hour ,are men present who know more The way to success and security | caused to crash, if sufficient verti- 
-. laps. Lift spoilers fitted to upper | Discussing the German gliders | about the situation than you do.|is in organized effort. We have | cal clearance was not available to 
“ surface of wing. The twin tails | | Or if they don’t happen to know| the organization, let’s make the|maneuver out of the dangerous 
‘ _ a and booms are of wooden con-| (Continued on Page 6, Col. 5) | about it, they will ask more ques-| effort! situation. 
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“a 25 —Wide World Photos 
a Es To read about happenings of this kind has b hat place, but to|twin-engined bomber made a last -futile attempt to dive at the carrier, missing its ob- 
| see such action in pictures is distinctly unusual. Here is shown the U. S. Navy blasting | jective when the carrier swerved from its course, causing it to fall with a flaming explo- 
pies eR a Jap bomber from the air. Fig. 1. A direct hit has caused the port side engine to fall | sion into the sea. The theory that the bomber was attempting to dive into the carrier 
off and the right wing is badly damaged (see inset). Fig. 2. The crippled Nipponese | and destroy it has been discounted, and it is pointed out that “Skibbies’”’ are no more 
bomber might have struck the U. S. aircraft carrier at about this stage of its d d t to die than any other humans, and that this particular one was not attempting 
, Will, plunge, had not the carrier swerved to escape. Fig. 3. This is the end of the trail for|to destroy the carrier, but instead was trying to land on its flight deck, but fell short of 
the enemy bomber which attacked a U. S. aircraft carrier somewhere in the South Pa-|his mark. Sounds plausible, b bvi. 








cific on Feb. 20. Shot into floundering uncontrollability by U. S. fighting planes, the 





ly that’s the only place he could land and 
save his own hide and that of his crew, when continued flight was impossible. 
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Rail Group Enters 
Air Cargo | Field 


Proof that.air cargo will be a 
booming industry after the war is 
becoming increasingly evident, 
with both railroads and steamship 
lines casting more than a tenta- 
tive eye towards the airplane as a 
cargo carrier. 

Latest move in this direction is 


an application filed with CAB| = 


early this month by Rebel Air 
Freight, Inc., wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of the Gulf, Mobile and 
Ohio Railroad, asking permission 
to operate a mail, passenger, prop- 
erty, and goods service between 
East St. Louis and Memphis, Mem- 
phis and Meridian, and Jackson 
and New Orleans. A main-line | 
route will also be established be- | 
tween Chicago and New Orleans. 
The application states that all | 
stock in Rebel Air Freight has | 
been subscribed and paid for by | 
the railroad, “which is able to| 
finance any project it may under- | 
take.”’ Service will be co-ordinated | 
with that of the railroad and with | 
Gulf Transport Company, a wholly- | 
R. R. owned bus and truck serv- | 





ice operating over 2,000 miles of | z 
I. B. Tigrett, president | 3 


highway. 
of the railroad, will hold the same 
position with Rebel Air Freight. 
Railroads May Seek 
Partnership With Air Lines 

In a resumé recently published 
in American Aviation Daily, it is 
pointed out that a spokesman for 
leading eastern and western rail- 
roads declares they have been con- 
sidering the possibility of co-ope- 
ration between certain railroads 
and air lines to “give complete 
nationwide air and ground cover- 
age to assure the sound develop- 
ment of an air cargo system that 
will meet the needs of the domes- | 
tic commerce of the U. S.” 

The spokesman further stated | 
that “it is not the intention of this | 
group to set up a monopolistic sys- | 
tem, as it is felt that the public | 
should have a choice of competi- | 
tive air cargo agencies.” 

He added, “The popular belief | 
is that the railroads have adopted | 
an indifferent and passive attitude | 
towards the development of air | 
cargo. On the contrary, the prog- | 
ressive air-minded railroad group | 





“Mankind Fares —— 


—Acme Photo 


——As Pioneers Dare’ 


ae 


—Courtesy of American Aviation 


Ridicule and belittlement have always been akin to new development. 
While the inventor and pioneer is busy mopping the perspiration of failure 
and discouragement from his brow and trying again, the ever-present 


heckler is busy vigorously wielding the baton for ‘he always-present “It- | 


can’t-be-done, I-told-you-so” chorus. When Robert Fulton navigated the 
first steam driven boat up the Hudson River, a contrivance which made 
much noise and little headway, it was derided as “Fulton’s Folly.” Several 
years ago the suggestion of hauling freight by air was inevitably met with 
raised eyebrows and smirking remarks, but nevertheless groups of adven- 
turous pilots were in inaccessible parts of the world carrying freight by 
air. Below is a rare picture which records one of those early at- 


tempts. Above we see the next step in carrying air freight — a today’s | 


reality that will be a tomorrow’s common occurrence. While on the sub- 


ject of air freight, it may not be amiss to mention to modern airport | 


builders that they had better start planning their freight terminals now, 
while they are spending so much time and money attempting to outbuild 


| 















is quite alert to the possibilities of | and outdesign one another in air passenger terminal facilities. 


this new industry and they will 
become an important factor in its| new transportation system.” 
development. It would be absurd | Steamship Lines Already in 

to presume that these railroads |Over-Ocean Air Transportaton 
which have inaugurated . . . de-| Entrance into over-ocean flying 
luxe high-speed streamlined serv-| has already been accomplished by 
ice all over the country would not|a steamship company, American 
compete in the air cargo field | Export Lines, Inc., who have been 
against a monopolistic group or-| granted a certificate to operate a 





|to Foynes, Ireland. 





Sir Percy E. Bates, chairman of 
the 103-year-old Cunard Steam- | 
ship Company, Ltd., pioneers in| 
steam-propelled transatlantic trav- 
el, recently told Cunard stock- | 
holders that the line will be forced | 
to enter the field of air transpor- | 





ganized to divert rail freight to a| nonstop service from New York 


tation after the war. 








A.A. BATTLES 
RATE MAKERS 


Latest development in American 
Airlines’ fight against the Civil 
Aeronautics Board’s ruling of 
March 12 that the Post Office De- 
partment had overpaid the air car- 
rier $3,815,856 since Dec. 1, 1939, 
was the recent announcement that 


President Seeks 
Alaskan Extension 











Foreshadowing the importance 
of Alaska as an aerial base for 
the United States is the $2,875,- 
000 appropriation requested by 
President Roosevelt for construc- 
tion of radiosonde and weather ob- 
servation stations, and for the ex- 


the Board has reopened the case 
for the purpose of permitting the 
submission of additional evidence. 
This same ruling also applied to 
Eastern Air Lines’ case. 

In the American case, pending 
completion of the additional hear- 
ings, the Board suspended the 
original final order entered in that 
case on March 12, and fixed a rate 
to be tentatively applicable dur- 
ing the period beginning May 1, 
1942. 

These two cases, American and 
Eastern, invalve substantially sim- 


tension and improvement of inter- 
mediate landing fields. 

An additional $317,285 was re- 
quested by the President for ex- 
pansion of Alaskan Weather Bu- 
reau activities. These sums are in-| 


| Atlanta - Augusta - Savannah, 


CAB perme Delta 


Mail Rate Increase 


The Civil Aeronautics Board an- 


nounced recently that it had 
affirmed its opinion given Jan. 
29, 1942, in which it fixed 


the rate of mail pay for Delta Air 
Corporation’s routes 24 and 54. 
The January order stated that ef- 
fective Feb. 10, Delta will receive 
24 cents per airplane mile on its 
Fort Worth - Atlanta - Charleston; 
and 
Atlanta to Cincinnati routes. 
The case was reopened on peti- 


Lea and Clark 


Commend Pilots 


(Continued from Page 1) 





nel or cargo for the duration of 
the present war. 

“Tf all the additional flying 
hours of experienced pilots that 
this bill affords are utilized for 
military needs, it will mean 30,000 
additional flying hours monthly 
and 360,000 flying hours yearly, 
which, without getting into in- 
volved arguments, is a lot of flying 
hours of highly experienced pilots 
and something that is of inestim- 
able worth to national defense, es- 
pecially at this stage of the war. 

“The pilots firmly believe there 
should be no other factors, reasons 
lor anything else whatsoever, in- 
| volved in the passage of this bill 
| except military need. It is purely 
|and simply a military measure, 
land our organization has consent- 
|ed to endorse it strictly on that 
| basis with the understanding that 
|it will pass out of existence com- 


| pletely and irrevocably when the 





|(l) of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
| of 1938 shall again be in full force 
land effect.” 


| 
‘= |Senator Clark and Congressman 


Lea Sponsor H. R. 6799 


| war ends, at which time Sec. 401 | 





NWLB Becoming 
“OPA” of Labor 


There is rapidly increasing evi- 
dence that the National War La- 
bor Board, of which William H. 
Davis is chairman, has been se- 
lected to control labor policies far 
beyond its originally planned 
scope. NWLB is beginning to 
wield the same all-powerful con- 
trol in the labor field which the 
Office of Price Administration 
(OPM) has assumed in its field. 
Technically qualified to rule only 
on cases referred to it, NWLB is 
gradually assuming direction of 
each important labor question. 

Some Congressmen have com- 
plained that recent Board deci- 
sions were in violation of the 
Wagner Act, and ask whether or 
not NWLB is a second legislative 
body. However, many so-called 
“antilabor” bills in both the Sen- 
ate and the House are now all 
postponed “indefinitely.” 

Washington observers cite two 
recent notifications as pointing to 
the ascendency of NWLB: (1) 
that all strike information collated 
by War, Navy, Labor, WPB, Mari- 
time, and NWLB, will be released 
officially through NWLB; (2) in 
considering the wage stabilization 
plan suggested by the President, 
the Board “invited” the heads of 


| The legislators who had the | these important government de- 
|most to do with the passage of| partments to attend a conference 


H. R. 6799 were Congressman | at NWLB. Added to this, is the 
Clarence F. Lea of California, a | authoritative 


manner in which 


veteran member of the House of | Chairman Davis, Dean Morse, and 
| Representatives and Chairman of | others have lately taken the posi- 


| the powerful House Interstate and| tion that the decisions 


| Foreign Commerce Committee, 
and Senator Bennett Champ 
|Clark, who heads the Aviation 
Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
|merce Committee. He is the son 
of the venerable veteran, the late 
Congressman Champ Clark of Mis- 
souri, who served in the House 
|from 1893 until the time of his 
death in 1921. Senator Clark has 
already established an enviable rec- 
erd of achievement as a lawmaker 
j and is quite definitely following in 
|the footsteps of his illustrious 
father. 

Lea and Clark Express Approval 


bill, H. R. 6799, “J think this is 
|one of the most meritorious things 
taking place in the country today.” 
Chairman Lea spoke in a like vein | 


| when he said in effect, “I think | 
| the action of the air line pilots in 
| supporting this measure is exemp- 


lary of a fine and patriotic atti- 
tude. It is, indeed, a fine gesture.” 


|A. F. of L. Legislative Committee 


Endorses Pilots Actions 
When testifying before Senator 
Clark’s Aviation Subcommittee of 


|the Senate Commerce Committee 


in support of H. R. 6799, William 
C. Hushing, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Legislative Committee of 
the American Federation of La- 
bor, remarked: “We have gone 
along with the pilots. They are 
one of the finest groups affiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor. Perhaps I should say, the 
finest, but I might get myself into 
trouble. I think their attitude in 
this regard is a very logical one, 
and we are proud of them; and I 


| 


Senator Clark said of the pilots’ | States 


| 
| 





of the 
Board are final and compulsory. 


THE GERMAN 
SLAVE MARKET 


In an authoritative comment on 
German plans for a gigantic labor 
conscription throughout German- 
occupied Europe, the Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung announced 
that at least 700,000 Russian war 
prisoners and civilian workers will 
be set to work in Germany. 

This report reached the United 
through the press service 
bureau of the International Trans- 
port Workers’ Federation, whose 
main offices are in Bedford, Eng- 
land. 

The report further declares that 
Greek workers who quit working 
for the German occupation au- 
thorities in Greece are to be re- 





; garded as saboteurs and will face 


the death penalty. A decree to 
this effect was signed by the Ger- 
man military commandant of 
Southern Greece. 











hope that you will report the bill 
out.” 
The In-the-Know Boys Are Busy 
Despite the usual bumper crop 
of rumors to the contrary, and 
the usual flock of tropical wind 
statements by the _ in-the-know 
boys, the War Department is pro- 
ceeding with what appears to be 
a well-established, predetermined 
plan of calling air line pilots who 


~ (Continued on Page 8, Col. 4) 











Panagra Wants PAA Control Cut 


Panagra, Iglehart said in a let- 
ter to the Board, “has attained a 








With the statement that “we 
have long hesitated to place this 


cluded in the $203,451,885 1943 
Department of Commerce appro- | 
priations (H. R. 6599). 


tion of the Post Office Department 
which claimed that the prospective 
net income (7.5%) allowed by the 
| rate was excessive, and that air 








matter before you,” D. S. Igle- 
hart, president of W. R. Grace 
and Company, late last month 
asked the Civil Aeronautics Board 
to require Pan American Airways 


stature which not only justifies but 
requires its existence as a com- 
pletely independent air carrier. At 
the present time its ability as an 
independent air carrier to fulfill 


the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 
sion before passage of the Civil | 
Aeronautics Act. 

Officials from American Air-| 


lines and other carriers claim that | 


ilar issues of law and policy un- t 
such policy on the part of CAB, 


der the Civil Aeronautics Act, and 





the Board believed it advisable to 
reopen both cases for the purpose 
of receiving further evidence. 
CAB Fixes Future Rate at 
12 Cents an Airplane Mile 

In making the March 12 A. A. 
decision, CAB said that a “fair and 
reasonable pay rate’’ for the period 
(Dec. 1, 1939, to March 31, 1942) 
would have been 16.5 cents an 
airplane mile, and fixed the future 
rate, effective April 1, at 12 cents. 
The air line had been receiving 25 
to 33% cents under rates set by 





if allowed to set a _ precedent, 
would “stifle opportunity” and | 
“penalize economy” of successful | 
air carrier operation. 
Official Says Order Would 
“Destroy Confidence in CAB” 
Col. C. R. Smith, who recently 
resigned as president of American 
Airlines to join the Army Air 
Force, blasted the CAB by de- 
claring that if the order were sus- 
tained and extended to other car- 
riers, the effect will be to “handi- | 
cap the participation of air trans- | 





mail pay should not be allowed on 
a route before mail was actually 
carried. 

Rates fixed by the Board will 
result in an increase in mail com- 
pensation to Delta of approxi- 
mately $300,000 per year. 








portation in the war program, to 
stifle opportunity for American 
flag enterprise in postwar inter- 
national air commerce, to penalize 
initiative and enterprise, to dis- 
courage the participation of priv- 
ate capital in air transportation 
and ultimately by its results to 
destroy the confidence of the Con- 
gress and of the public in the ad- 
ministration of aviation by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board.” 





its obligation to the public, and 
to the governments of the U. S. 
and the 8 South American coun- 
tries which it serves, is being sup- 


to divest itself of its ownership of 
stock in Pan American-Grace Air- 
ways “to such an extent as may 


be necessary to divest itself of its 
present negative control of Pan 
American-Grace Airways, Inc.” 


pressed and its growth and de- 
velopment are being restricted by 


Pan American... one of its own 
stockholders, in order that such 
development may not interfere 
with Pan American’s own inter- 
ests and conflict with its own sup- 
posed monopoly of foreign air 
transportation. ... 

“We have long hesitated to 
place this matter before you, hop- 
ing that some other solution might 
be possible, but we have been re- 
luctantly forced to the conclusion 
that there is no other way of 
remedying the existing situation.” 


This marks the second time 
within four months, according to 
a story in American Aviation 
Daily, that the fight between PAA 
and Panagra has come into the 
open. The first was on Dec. 16, 
1941, when Panagra urged CAB 
to allow it to secure a terminal in 
the U. S. 

Grace and PAA each own 50% 
of the Panagra stock and each has 
four members on the board of di- 
rectors. 
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PAA Shows Profit; |How Green Was My New England 
‘Cut Recommended ) HOLI | 
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By HOWARD HOLMAN 
a No. 9, NEA | 


Boston, Mass. 


Not only that, but ‘‘Mac’s’” latest 
arrival is a husky baby boy. Irvin 


Cummin, Freddie Lane, and Fran- 


| Almost simultaneously with Pan | 


: : r ceyRRr* Se |eis Chalifoux are being checked 
| American Airways’ announcement| Here in Old New England the | out. ad 


e a 1941 - income of $3,361,-| trees are leaving out again, grass| First Officers George Baldwin 
a CAB xaminer Prameis a |is getting green, and orchards are | and Bill Dunn are instructing in 
NS gn ng jt ay Nasal oa ne yey the ~—_— er |the Northeast Airlines multiengine 
setae the enk cane usted off the fishing tackle anc| school at Burlington, Vt. We all 
vlad oe managed to pull a few good ones| hope these boys will get the in- 

Besides a reduction of future|out of the streams and lakes.| structing done quickly and be 
eo pace arb rad should “y on oe rs “yg! ge a ye oe back on the line again soon. First 
a “tentative” basis because of war| these days to help us relax and | sp “Tiny? er 
Interest in aircraft-bird collisions has been increasing and re-| developments, Examiner Brown| store up Belo gn the daily |oeatn ile og eral eo 
earch is being conducted by both private and Governmental agencies | ajs9 favored a retroactive de-| grind. | him back ; 
o safeguard aircraft and pilots. In an effort to help gather data on | crease. He recommended that for|Ceuneil © Beye en Active Doty r = 5 

| Can Do a Lot of Flying 


nigratory fowl, ALPA recently conducted a survey among its mem- 5 . og ce 
ers and submitted the findings to the CAB Safety Bureau in a report | the period from Aug. 22, 1939, to) Captains Don Stuart, Hazen | In 100 Hours on Short Hauls 














THE DEVELOPMENT OF IMPACT RESISTANT 
WINDSHIELDS 





lated March 25. Following is a paper delivered by Mr. A. L. Morse, | APril 1, 1942, the rate should be | Bean, and First Officer “Pinky” | We are flying 100 hours per 
‘thief, Aircraft Section, Civil Aeronautics Administration, before the | $1.02 per pay mail mile. Begin- | Schofield are now on active duty | month now, and have rearranged 
Vational Aeronautics Meeting of the Society of Automotive Engineers, | 1ing April 1, 1942, the rate would | with Uncle Sam. Ralph Meguire | our schedules sc that all captains 
Vew York, N. Y., on March 13, 1942: | be 46.21 cents for mileage desig-| and H. Babcock Brown are now fly the same sequence of trips. 





| nated for mail. proudly wearing two wide stripes. 


| This has made it possible for us 
~ |to get the maximum number of 
| days off. On our short hauls, 100 
|hours is a lot of flying and days 
off have become a major item. 
Last letter we mentioned that 


At this time when the nation’s air transportation system is im- 
ortant to the war effort, the maintenance of safe and reliable opera- | 
on assumes added significance. Accordingly, the conduct of technical : — : Seis a ea ba 
evelopment looking to the minimization of.causes of accidents not | ,) For Se — of the tests a above, and from other er 
nly is necessary as a safety measure but has become a defense | following facts and simplifying assumptions may be taken as a 
<oaney nae Y | starting point in the computation: 








Summary of Facts Already Learned 








One of the most serious potential hazards to air carrier operation 1. Weight of 20 lb. bird (swan), neglecting wings, which NEA had DC-3s. Guess we blew 
volves the existing lack of means for adequately protecting wind- | would extend beyond boundary of windshield........ 16 lbs.| our horn a little too soon. We 
iields against collision with birds during flight. Such collisions usually | 2. Relative velocity of bird and airplane........... 400 ft/sec. | now have DC-2s. “Pump down the 
esult in the immediate and total decease of the birds. Unfortunately, | (270 mph) | in oe Willi P whe 
owever, they also can result in the destruction of the airplanes in- 8. Carcass is approximately an ellipsoid, er Fgh: ; . — Cae. ae 
olved and in the death of their occupants. | with: minor axes 10 in.| that is done and you get your 

Impact forces in such collisions are enormous. Even small birds I a ss odoin ss cons d omens 20 in,| breath, you can pump down the 
ich as ducks not only have penetrated the windshield, but one in par- 4. Distance required to stop center of gravity of carcass flaps, and then take a rest.’”” Some 
cular continued through the bulkhead, traveled the length of the | (including deflection of windshield center)............ 1 ft.| fun! As the old sage said: 
ibin, penetrated the rear cabin wall, and lodged finally in the baggage | 5. Factor to allow for 45° inclination of windshield from “Tt’s not the gray hair that makes 
ompartment. Fortunately in this case neither the passengers nor the BEGUM RDOETINNS RORUE Sx o.oo 5 os bse cc cieitcnssccceeceeans 0.35 | a man old, 
rew were struck. 6. Spread of bird carcass on the airplane during impact, r Or the faraway look in his eye, 

Pilot Disputes Right of Way With Swans _ as indicated from small gun tests........ re _- -100 sa. in. | so I’m told; 

The possible destruction and loss of life resulting from such a col- 7. Average force exerted on the airplane during an impact ai When he hollers for ‘up gear,’ 
sion with a duck is unpleasant to contemplate. However, the force of | at normal incidence is given by the relation: F =MV°? you pump until 
uch an impact is multiplied several times when an airplane disputes | Y | You’r - the hill. broth - 
he right of way with a swan. This has occurred. In fact, the collision | 2D | a \, . a) Soe 
1 question involved five swans. The pilot of that airplane reported as | Where M=mass of bird carcass the hill. 
ollows: - _ Capes idee tai a 11. V=relative velocity of bird with respect to nee 

“Time 12:17 a. m.—Climbing at 8, eet—Air speed 15 the airplane p 

mph—Hit flock of swans—One swan penetrated leading edge, left sande relative to airplane which C. G. | PLEASE NOTE: 

wing—Second swan almost tore off left vertical stabilizer—Rud- | of bird moves while stopping. ALPA’s Headquarters is de- 

ders jammed—Third swan struck and dented engine cowl—Later, As computed from the foregoing assumption, then F : =14,000 || sirous of learning the where- 
av | 


two swans went through propeller—Portion of swan taken from | 
wing after landing, weighed 1142 pounds.” 
Note: Wild swans weigh as much as 20 pounds. 


|} abouts of the wife of the late. 
John A. Rose, formerly a first 
pilot with United Air Lines, 


|pounds. For convenience this impact force may be expressed in terms 
of unit pressure on the windshield. This becomes 14 lbs/in.*. | 
| 
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Accidents involving bird collision have become alarmingly numer- | In order to make allowance for variation in distribution of the 
A partial record obtained by Mr. M. Gould Beard of American | C27C@58 over the windshield area and for variation in magnitude of the | 
\irlines, includes 61 such collisions since 1939, two thirds of which oc- | force during the time of impact, as compared to the average force, hak 
irred at night and more than one third of which resulted in the pene- factor of four may be applied to the value of unit impact pressure | 
‘wel oe . : benage ie given above. Thus a pressure of 56 lbs/in.’ might be expected on the | 
ition and shattering of the windshield. 2 : : : . Pig : 
Me to Protect Windshields a “Must” Project windshield panel. On this basis and for a 14 a — ey 

. > eAes _ ons Sc 5G force of 22 d Id be experienc and a force of 26 
The development of means to protect aircraft windshields from | nario per ‘agg oe aiaaeeae colimenen ane * obtained. ' 
ii Tcomaeniat miciameiiion otek Ree oe Age mln Socey On first inspection the conclusions obtained from the above com- | 


who lost his life July 3, 1939, 
while employed by the Royal 
Dutch Airlines. Any informa- 
tion leading to the present 
whereabouts of Mrs. Rose will 
be very much appreciated. 


us. 














; : 1CY | nputation appear somewhat negative in character. Thus, in spite of the | 
irther has been emphasized by numerous requests from the industry | extensive background of pressure and dynamic testing, it is seen that 
|many of the important variables are impossible to evaluate, and that 
|at best the results indicate only the order of magnitude of the impact 
forces. On the other hand, these forces are not thought to be exces- 
|sive, and it is believed that effective protecting means are possible of 
| attainment. 


nd from other bodies within the Administration that such develop- 
.ent be undertaken. This now is in process. 

The prospect of stopping a 20-pound swan at a relative approach- 
ig velocity of 270 miles per hour at first was somewhat disheartening, 
irticularly since de-icing means and protection against visual and 


Retires 


‘oustical shock due to lightning necessarily are involved in any wind- 
hield development problem. Continued studies and investigations, | The degree of protection provided either by retracting shield ar- 
»wever, have indicated that there is considerable promise of providing | rangement or by improved windshield materials appears doubtful until 
arge degree of protection, and that such protection need not involve | tests which simulate actual flight conditions can be conducted. The 

| Technical Development Division, therefore, has considered that as a 
: Bee sess ; ; | prerequisite to obtaining adequate windshield protection it is essential 
creen or similar arrangement was considered, although the mechanical | that a satisfactory testing method be developed for obtaining funda- 
ifficulties involved made its practical realization somewhat doubtful. |mental design data, for evaluating the degree of protection afforded 
tecently, however, developments of transparent glass-plastic combina- |}. presently existing windshield materials, to provide a basis for indi- 
ions have resulted in windshield panels of reasonable thickness that | cating when adequate protection finally is obtained, and for determin- 
ave proved highly resistant to impacts, as indicated by numerous | jing the resistance of other portions of aircraft structures against such 
yressure and impact tests and by computations based upon these tests. | impacts. It has appeared evident in such connection that the testing 
Glass-Plastic Panels Tested | method should utilize a catapult to project a simulated or actual bird 


Must Simulate Flight Conditions 


xcessive weight or complication. 
Thus, among other possibilities, the use of a retractable metal 


These pressure and impact tests were carried out by the manufac- | carcass against the test structure at a velocity equal to the velocity at 
urer of the glass-plastic panels, by Dr. F. W. Adams of the Mellon | which the bird and airplane approach each other under flight condi- 


nstitute of Industrial Research, by Dr. G. M. Klein of the National 
sureau of Standards, and by personnel of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
iinistration. Pressure tests of the glass-plastic windshield panels indi- 


ite that static pressures of at least 35 lbs/in.* can be withstood by a | 


|tions. It furthermore has been indicated through considerable investi- 
| gation that the most practical type of test catapult is a compressed 
air gun. 

In order to obtain preliminary data for the design of such a gun 





4” x 28” panel %” thick, and that the panel will undergo large deflec- | and to further determine the practicability of its use, and as described 


ions of several inches magnitude before the 


Ba layer will rupture. 
lr. Klein’s tests on the recently develope 


glass-plastic windshield 


| above, a series of tests were made with a small gun available at the 
| National Bureau of Standards from which freshly-killed chickens were 


nels further indicate that at normal temperature these panels are| shot. As previously mentioned, it was concluded from these tests that 


ir more resistant to penetration by a falling dart than is the conven- 
onal type windshield. 
he tests carried out by Dr. Adams to determine qualitatively the 
ffect of variations in the consistency of a projective striking a glass 
anel revealed secondary effects caused by the velocity of the projec- 
le, and the effect of variations in angle of incidence during collision. 
was indicated that a semi-liquid projectile, such as a bird carcass, 
as considerably less penetrating power than a tough rubber-like pro- 
ectile, that at high velocities this effect becomes even more pro- 


iounced, and that the resistance of a windshield at 45° incidence to | 
he path of the projectile is much greater compared to resistance at | 


ormal impact than would be expected from geometric theory. 
Compressed Air Gun Fires Dead Chickens 

A further series of tests was made by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
linistration in which a compressed air gun with a 3% in. diameter bar- 
el and operated at 200 lbs/in.’ pressure was utilized to project freshly 
cilled chickens against a backstop. It was learned from such tests that 
he chicken carcass would be completely flattened and shredded by a 
00 ft/sec. impact, although still hanging together in one mass, and 
vould cover an area of approximately 100 square inches on the back- 
top. It further was indicated by these tests that it is practical to 
utilize a freshly-killed bird carcass for test purposes. 

From the data obtained in the various tests mentioned, an attempt 
has been made to calculate in an approximate manner the impact force 
involved in a collision of a bird with an aircraft windshield during 
light. The indefinite elastic properties of both the bird and the wind- 
shield practically exclude any attempt to obtain a precise and theoreti- 
ally satisfactory calculation of such forces. It, however, is believed 
hat a calculation of an approximate nature can be made which will 
indicate the order of magnitude of the forces involved. The relation 
obtained admittedly falls down under a number of conditions, as for 
example when appreciable energy is absorbed by the windshield sup- 
porting structure or by the projective itself, or when the time of im- 
pact becomes small with respect to the natural periods of vibration in- 
volved in the colliding bodies. However, as will be indicated further, 
it is believed that the results obtained are conservative, and that they 
indicate the order of magnitude of the forces. 


|a bird carcass can be propelled from such a gun without appreciable 
| damage to its body and that the complete flattening and spreading 
|which occurs from impact would be difficult or impossible to simulate 
with anything but an actual bird carcass. 
mprehensive Air Gun Tests Planned 

As a result of these experiments it is considered desirable to at- 
tempt the development of a larger air gun which would be capable of 
projecting 16 pounds of de-winged swan carcass at a velocity of 270 
miles per hour. Accordingly, arrangements are being made by the 
|Civil Aeronautics Administration to negotiate a contract with the 
| Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company to provide a com- 
plete test setup at their East Pittsburgh plant. This will include a com- 
pressed-air gun using either of two 20-foot barrels of 5-inch and 10- 
inch diameters, means for mounting the forward cabin or other portion 
of airplanes in front of the gun, and means for measuring the velocity 
of the bird carcasses as they are projected. In addition, it is planned to 
obtain high-speed motion pictures during the tests and to install strain 
gauges and accelerometer pickups at various points on the structure in 
order to obtain impact forces, stresses, and other data on the wind- 
shields and supporting structures. 

In addition to its use by the Civil Aeronautics Administration, it 
is planned to make the test setup available to other designated or- 


portions of airplanes may be tested from time to time as may prove 
desirable. However, since a number of recently developed windshield 
panels now are available, it is felt that the first series of tests should 
involve the forward cabin portion of an air carrier type airplane with 
various panels installed. 

Attempts now are being made to obtain such a structure. The 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company and the Libby-Owens Ford Glass 
Company have indicated their desire to submit test panels. Mr. F. C. 


Interior has been most helpful in supplying information gyn 
weights and _—— of migrating birds and is — in our e 
to obtain bird carcasses for testing purposes. It is hope 





this program in every way possible. 


ganizations so that windshields, windshield protecting devices, or other 


Lincoln of the Division of Wildlife Research of the Department of a 
the 
orts 
that members 
of the industry and interested Government agencies will participate in 





Miss MARJORIE VOSS, SECRETARY 
TO ALPA’s PRESIDENT BEHNCKE, 
HAS “GONE DOMESTIC.” SMILINGLY 


SHE EXCHANGED HIGH-PRESSURE 
OFFICE ROUTINE FOR THE REPUTED 
CALM OF DOMESTICITY. ALSO IT IS 
RUMORED THAT THE MISS HAS BEEN 
A MISNOMER, AND FOR SOME TIME 
IT HAS RIGHTFULLY BEEN MRs. NOT 
ONLY THAT, IT’S STRONGLY RUMORED 
OLD PILOT STORK HAS INCLUDED HER 
IN A FLIGHT PLAN THAT NOT EVEN 
A DISPATCHER WILL HAVE THE AU- 





THORITY TO CHANGE OR CANCEL, 
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CAB Faces Tough 
Pickup Decision 


Dispute in the 
Pacific Coast feeder-line question 
still rages before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board between four air 
lines competing for permission to 
operate temporary air mail pick- 
up routes. The lines are seeking 
to get the CAB to decide its policy 
on the pickup question. 

Representatives from all four 
carriers, West Coast Airlines, 
Southwest Airways Co., United 
Air Lines, and Western Air Lines, 
are battling fiercely for the 
routes; but on certain questions 
West Coast and Southwest stick 
together, while on others United 
and Western are in agreement. A 
point on which the two established 
carriers agree, is their claim that 
they can operate such feeder-lines 
on a temporary basis with less 
disruption and loss than the two 
newcomers, should the certificate 
later be withdrawn. 

This argument has the support 
of James Verner, public counsel, 
who also believes the certificate 
should go to the company which 
has the best existing facilities in 
the territory over which the routes 


will be operated, i. e., United or! 


Western Air Lines. 

Terrell C. Drinkwater, attorney 
for Southwest, claims that by 
awarding a pickup certificate to 
an existing air line the Board 
would be “pigeonholing a new 
development in air transporta- 
tion.”” He warned the Board that 
it is face to face with the entire 
pickup question and that it “‘can’t 
shadow-box with this . . . question 


any more. It’s either on or it’s 
off . . . You can’t shut yourself 
up in an ivory tower and say 


999 


‘after the war we’ll do this. 

Indicating the bitterness of the 
struggle is the statement by Les- 
lie Craven, attorney for Western 
Air Lines, who referred to both 
the West Coast Air Lines and 
Southwest Airways as “these spec- 
ulative gentlemen who come bust- 
ing in here with a pot of money.” 

(Editor’s note: It has often been 
said that “competition is the life- 
blood of business.” So far as air 
transportation is concerned, this 
is true up to a certain point, but 
if healthy competition disintegrates 
into the cut-throat variety, it can 
only end in the’funeral dirge for 
one of the greatest industries yet 


developed by American business | 


ingenuity.) 








NEW BOOKS 


The Air Forces 

This nontechnical, well- organiz- 
ed book of the “Citizen Series” 
gives a rounded picture of Amer- 
ica’s Air Forces from which the 
average person can grasp the 
over-all problems and _ organiza- 
tion of our Air Force. 

It’s author, Lt. Col. Hartney, 











has been associated with Ameri- | 


can military aviation ever since 
he was commander of the First 
Pursuit Group of the U. S. Air 
Service in World War I. Of him, 
the late Brig. Gen. “Billy” Mit- 
chell said: “I considered Hartney, 
at the time of the Armistice, the 
best pursuit commander on the 
front in any service.” 

Combining history, organiza- 
tion, and training of our Air 
Forces, Hartney devotes space in 
his book to Army, Navy, and 
Marine aviation. In each of these 
categories he tells the type of 
training received, the missions to 
be accomplished, the location of 
the training fields, length and 
qualifications for service, and the 
various rates of pay. 

There is a chapter on air 
strategy and air tactics, and one 
dealing with the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority Act of 1938, which 
Hartney credits with having done 
a magnificent job, through the 
Civilian Pilot Training Program, 
in furnishing this country with 
trained flying personnel. 

WHAT THE CITIZEN 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THE 
AIR FORCES, by Lt. Col. Harold 
E. Hartney. Norton, 1942; 226 
pp.; $2.50. 


controversial | 





In this concluding installment, 
Skipper Jim Farris brings the 
Grumman amphibian safely home 
after four and a half months of 
barnstorming throughout South 
America. “It’s good to be home 
again,” says Farris, “where there’s 
a landing field within a half hour’s 
| ight along every civil airway.” 








: 
| The following day we returned 
to LaPaz, and leaving our passen- 





gers there went back into the busi- 
ness of hauling more equipment 
down to the jungle. Pan Ameri- 
can’s airport engineer found a tar- 
antula at the airport, which in its 
normal attitude measures 6%” 
across, so we shipped this up to 
Tom Hardin at LaPaz to place 
with his souvenirs. We also sent 
him a green bushmaster in a bot- 
tle (guaranteed to kill you in 20 
seconds). 

We had another load of supplies 
to take to Concepcion, and had to 
bring back the radio man who had 
been left there to install the new 
radio station. The unfortunate 
part of this whole trip, however, 
was that my Bendix automatic di- 
rection finder would not fit the 
wave lengths of Pan American’s 
stations, so it was practically use- 
less in South America. 

Concepcion being 150 miles 
across pure jungle, it would ap- 
pear at first glance easy to find 
even without radio bearings. Since | 
a very strong wind was blowing | 
this day, we took off and flew back | 
and forth along a straight river | 
nearly in line with the course to | 
get a definite check on our drift. 
The angle proved to be between | 
20 and 25 degrees. So we started, 
setting a course that would take 
us just northward of Concepcion. 

Arriving over this point by dead | 
reckoning there was no town visi- 
ble, although we had good short 
wave communication with Buzzy, | 
the radio operator at Concepcion. | 
Circling in this place so as not to 
get lost in case we had to return 
to Santa Cruz, I noticed a jungle 
fire at least 30 miles away. Then 
it occurred to me that if Buzzy | 
would build a large fire at Con-| 
cepcion we might be able to see} 
it from the position we were circl- 
ing in and thereby locate the town, 
so we requested a fire built. Buzzy 
was sure we were right on top of | 
his station because our radio sig- | 
nals were so loud, but all we could 
see was jungle and more jungle. 

We had allowed for an 80 mile 
an hour wind, which proved to be 
insufficient. Anyway, Buzzy sent 
a crew of natives out to the air- 
port to build a large fire, so we 
hung up there and looked around 











American capital to organize “‘wings.”’ 


ling to stop at Cali, 





| Culliver’s Travelers of Good Will Return Home 





the horizon. Pretty soon a new 
batch of smoke appeared about 15 
miles to the northward. It was 
hard to believe that this would be 
Concepcion, since we had definite- 
ly tried to come out on the north 
side of it, but just to be sure we 
flew up to the smoke patch and it 
proved to be Concepcion. We re- 
mained overnight at the local mis- 


sionary’s house and returned to! 


mann plane after landing back in the good old U. S. A. on July 23, 1941. 
| which left Washington, D. C. on March 5, 1941, lasted four and a half months, stopping in each Latin 
L. to r.: Nelson Rockefeller; Dr. L. W. Rowe, director of the Pan | well under way and the first static J 
American Union; Franklin Field, President of the Inter-American Escadrille; Warren Simonson, mem-| test and flight test transport glid-} 
ber of the Escadrille flight; Alfredo de los Rios, founder of the Inter-American Escadrille and copilot of | ers have been delivered.” 
the Escadrille mission; James E. Farris, pilot; and Laurance Duggan of the State Department. 


Santa Cruz the next morning. 
Eventually we completed our 

work in Bolivia and returned to 

Lima, Peru, where we learned that 


Panagra was considering buying | 


the Grumman for use as a train- 


ing ship for its new pilots. So Bob | 
and [| 
He handled the | 
Grumman extremely well, but de- | 


Disher, their chief pilot, 
went for a ride. 


cided it was not just the thing for 
a pilot training ship. We finished 
off the afternoon by going down 
and landing on the sandy beaches 
of Peru and staking off a new al- 


ternate airport just south of Lima.| ute hop from Tagucigalpa, Hon-| small electric motor driving the 
In Peru all you need to build an|duras, where we went the next| Winch. The importance of this de- 
airport are sacks of lime to stake| morning and became the Inter- | Velopment is that it may solve the 


it off. 
Northward Again 

Tom Hardin and his commission 
returned from Bolivia, and inas- 
much as they were unable to get 


bookings on Pan American-Grace | 


Airways, it was decided that they 
would ride the Grumman from 
Peru to Brownsville, Tex., where 
they had reservations on Eastern 
Airlines. This is where Tom Har- 
din did his stuff. He flew the 
Grumman all the way back. We 
got to Guayaquil, Ecuador, where 
we stayed overnight. We nearly 


|all bought Panama hats there. 


The next day we left, intend- 
Colombia, 
which is up in the Colombian 
mountains, but the weather held 


ius out of there, so we landed on 


the water at Bueno Ventura, Co- 
lombia and pulled up on the Co- 
lombian Air Corps’ ramp for the 
night. The Colombian Air Corps 
treated us royally. The next day 
we crossed the north end of Co- 
lombia to Turbo on the Atlantic 
side of Colombia, which is south 
of the Panama Canal, where it 
was necessary to get official per- 
mission before entering the Canal 
Zone. Our clearance cleared us 
out of Turbo at a certain time, 
giving an estimated arrival time 
over the mouth of the Chegus 
River where we were ordered to 
wait for an escort of pursuit 
planes to escort us into the Canal 
Zone. Arriving at the river we 
circled until the escort came and 
took us to Panama where we re- 
mained overnight. 





| By this time the original mis- 
sion of the Inter-American Esca- 
| drille had their work so far com- 
| pleted that they were now up in 
| Managua, Nicaragua. Leaving the 
| Panama Canal under a pursuit es- 
|cort we refueled at Managua and 
|met Alfredo de los Rios and 
| Warren Simonson, the other mem- 
|bers of the Escadrille. 

We continued to Guatamala 
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—Photo by Ankers 
| The sponsors and crew of the Inter-American Escadrille are shown here gathered around the Grum- 


The flight of the Escadrille, 


City, Guatamala, where we re- 
mained overnight. In the morning 
| we continued up Central America, 
flying over the active volcanoes 
and looking down into the craters, 
refueled at Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
and continued to Brownsville, 
Tex., where the Bolivian mission 
disembarked. 

Remaining overnight, the flight 
mechanic and I set out the next 
morning before daylight to get 
| back to Nicaragua. Due to the 
weather, we had to cancel at San 
Salvador, which is about a 50-min- 


| American Escadrille once more. 
| Completing our work in Taguci- 
|galpa, we came back to San Sal- 
| vador in the country of El Salva- 
|dor, and after finishing there we 
made a leisurely trip to Guatamala 
City, Guatamala. By this time ,we 
were getting near home, and after 
organizing a “Wing” in Guatamala 
we flew to Mexico City. 

In Mexico we were received by 
the Mexican Air Force who serv- 
iced our ship, repainted it, and 
were indescribably hospitable. The 
colonel of the Mexican Air Corps, 
who is Eleseo Martin del Campo, 
practically gave us Mexico City. 
He has since been promoted to 
chief of all Mexican civil aviation. 
He learned to fly in Mexico and 
later graduated from Kelly Field. 
Homeward Bound 

Our departure from Mexico 
City ended the work of the Inter- 
American Escadrille, and we pro- 
ceeded back to the United States, 
stopping overnight at Houston. 
Business, as usual, was so good on 
Eastern Airlines that all along the 
way I found poor employees sitting 
on the ground awaiting available 
space in order that they might 
ride their passes, so we loaded up 
a lot of them between Brownsville 


and Richmond and came on 
through, staying overnight at 
Richmond. 


The next day we made our last 
lap to Washington and were offi- 
cially met by Nelson Rockefeller 
and his representatives from the 
Co-ordinator’s office, thus ending 
officially the trip of the Inter- 





U.S. Tests Gliders {LOCO 
ae an LASS! 


in general terms, Lewin Barringer, | 
Assistant Director, Air Forces) 
Glider Program, states in the Air] 
Forces News Letter: 


(Continued from Page 3) 
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who will 


“The German gliders used init, IF we 
Crete were of 10-12 place capac-Mand leav 
ity. They were high-wing, cabin] “office.” 
monoplanes with a wingspan of 80§  Cliffor 
ft. and fuselage length of 50 ft.@§from the 
The semicantilever wings, bracedjjunior c 
by a single strut on each side,@one of t 
were of wood construction; the@hard and 
fuselage, of welded steel tubing, @starting 
The entire ship was fabric cover-™MHuron a 
ed. Apparently a 2-wheeled landing @ spending 
gear was used for take-off and@future | 
then dropped in flight, the landing J supportir 
being made on a wooden skid. nstrume 
“Performance of these big Ger-Mder the t 
man transport gliders is interest-™company 
ing. One to 83 of them were towed(of maki 
behind a single Junkers JU-52 at@tion flig 
a speed between 100 and 120 At least 
mph. After release they probably Mout on t 
glided, at a most efficient L/D ra-@chanicals 
tio, at about 70 mph. Leveled of experien 
at about 50, they were landed a:(Swede a 
35 to 40 mph on beaches, roads, erly on | 
and in small fields.” everal 
Wright Field Is Testing ession. 
Ground for U. S. Gliders = By the 
Barringer revealed that in test; Boy, 
| with various tow planes that anj retting 
0-49 has been used and “has fellows 
proven to be an ideal towplane for(§ when in 
the training gliders.” Boil gaug 
“Since the Air Force began ac-#jFor pow 
tively to initiate a glider program throttle 
five months ago,” Barringer de-@ecd up t 
|clared, “real progress has been Then al 
| made in the procurement of equip-@big one: 
|ment and the training of pilots. we trie 
In the former category the Mater-§ plumb 
iel Division created a Glider unit@could b 
|in its experimental engineering ¥ good, so 
| section at Wright Field. This or-@such fo 
ganization has carried on the de-@the seat 
| velopment of several designs of 8@found t 
|and 15 place gliders. The Navy is™ needed - 
building 12 and 24 place gliders(ment. F 
|to be used by the Marine Corps. other. | 
Construction of the Army ships ispokes h 
Bway Tr: 
Just | 
dawn pi 

| Stationary Glider Picked Up jective 
| By Towplane Going 100 MPH After | 
| “The most interesting experi-@asleep « 
|ment made recently was the pick-™chain ss 
| ing up of a glider, resting station- out, ex 
| ary on the ground, by an airplane my spe 
| passing overhead at close to 100 just ’ca 
|mph. The basic device that made™ housin’ 
this experiment successful was al™the edu 
| winch drum, equipped with af™@cient . 
| brake, in the airplane. This drum the pre: 
reeled out sufficient line to ease™to me. 
| the acceleration of the glider. caps fo 
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| Once in the air and up to towing 
speed, the glider was reeled in to} 
|the proper towing interval by a 





| problem of launching a train of 
| transport gliders. It will conceiv- 
ably be possible to pick up several 
gliders out of a field too small for 
the safe take off of the airplane 
alone.” 








American Escadrille, which 
brought home the bacon with 20 
organized ‘‘Wings” or “Escadril- 
les” throughout Latin America. 
Getting back to the hustle and 
bustle of the United States has its 
advantages, however. For instance, 
you can drink the water, eat the 
vegetables, and let the mosquitoes 
bite you without being afraid of 
getting sick. After barnstorming 
around South America, I shall 
never kick about the lack of radio 
aids to navigation again. After al), 
we have a landing field within a 
half-hour’s flight along every civil 
airway. This is a far cry from fly- 
ing over hundreds of miles of 
jungle where if you land you ar: 
probably lost for good. Which re- 
minds me that they are still look- 
ing for a large German Junkers 


between Santa Cruz, Bolivia, and, In | 
Coramba, Brazil, a two-hour flight, — . 
which was lost last November. llate 2 
They have never seen anything of fM of abo 
it since—the jungle is so dens?Mand ba 
they believe it just opened up andi stewar< 
closed up again over the ship. True I 
I could have made this letter have j 
much longer, but I have endeavor-™ Air Lit 
ed only to hit the high spots and — 
not take up too much of your va!- mae ; 
uable time. a ron 
Very sincerely yours, believir 





JIM FARRIS. workin 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 
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| Civil Air Regulations — Legislation 
Additions - Changes - Amendments 











ment will have been answered in 
who will fly it? Well, you can have 
it, IF we get to police the cabins 
und leave the pilots up in their 
“office.” 

Clifford Ensberg is moving up 
from the shop into the lineup as 
junior copilot. Cliff (Swede) is 
yne of the boys who has worked 


hard and long to make this hurdle, | 


starting from baggage handler at 
Huron a number of years ago and 
spending all his cash, and some 
future cash, on flying, besides 
upporting a wife. He secured his 
nstrument rating in Cheyenne un- 
ler the tutelage of several of our 
ompany pilots and had the honor 
f making his route familiariza- 
ion flight on his 20th birthday. 
At least he will be able to help us 
it on trips in case of minor me- 
hanicals, with his thorough shop 
xperience. The gang welcomes 
Swede and he was initiated prop- 
rly on his first trip to the tune of 
everal hard bucks via a poker 
»ssion. 


= By the Seat of His Pants! 
Boy, this here flitting stuff is 
etting more complicated to us 


ellows who have seen the time 
vhen instruments consisted of an 
il gauge and temperature gauge. 


or power output you shoved the | 


hrottle open and if the ship pick- 
d up tail you had enough revs. 
Then along came altimeters, great 
jig ones, remember? Pretty soon 


ve tried to fly blind??? with a 
lumb bob, ’cause we heard it 
ould be done. That wasn’t so 


yod, so it was decided to abandon 


ich foolish notions and stick to | 


1e seat of the 
yund that bank 


pants. Soon we 
and turns were 


eded to qualify a ship on equip- | 


ent. First one thing and then an- 
ther. Now us poor locoed cow- 
yokes have been lassoed by Air- 
vay Traffic Control. 
Just flew in this morning on a 
wn patrol; trip held over at ob- 
ctive 9 account military secret. 
After being accused of falling 
sleep on davenport, the ball and 
iin says sure helped to get this 
t, except sure get censored on 
spellin’ and grammar. Gosh, 
ist ’eause I never had any scholl 
usin’ I thought marryin’ one of 
e educated dames would be suffi- 
ent . . . but this censorship of 
» press and radio is nothin’ new 
» me... lived under them handi- 
ips for past 14 years. Can stand 
nything after pain dulls your 
~f 


Se 


It’s a Pair 


1. 


—United Air Lines Photo 


In modern air transportation, 
there are twin-engined planes, twin 
instruments, twin controls, twin co- 
pilots and first pilots, and duplicates 
of about everything including good 
and bad luck. Now there are twin 
stewardesses — Athalie (left) and 
True Davis of Riverside, Ill, who 
have just graduated from United 
Air Lines’ Chicago school for stew- 
ardesses. Plenty charming girls, 
what? No wonder so many young 
men are taking up air line flying as 
a career, and all the time we were 
believing it was the salaries and 
working conditions! 


| NEW BILLS 
| H. Res. 422—Cong. Nichols (D)—Oklahoma—January 28, 1942— 


Provides for an appropriation for the expenses of the 
Nichols’ Air Accident Investigating Committee. 
se oe 


|CAR AMENDMENT 20-33 
| ADOPTED: FEB. 3, 1942, 
| EFFECTIVE: FEB. 3, 1942. 
| Logging Pilot Flight Time 
| This amendment changes the present section 20.673 to section 
| 20.674 and adds the following to be section 20.673. 
| “20.673—Logging of pilot flight time. ‘ 
| (a) Student pilot. The holder of a student pilot certificate may 
| log as solo flight time only that time during which he is the sole occu- 
| pant of an aircraft in flight. 
(b) Pilots of private grade or higher. The holder of a pilot cer- 
| tificate, other than a student pilot certificate, may log as solo flight 
| time that portion of any flight during which he is the sole manipulator 
|of the controls: Provided, That he may log as solo flight time only 50 
per cent of any flight time during which a certificated instructor or a 
certificated air line transport pilot is in the aircraft serving as an in- 
structor for the purpose of reviewing or increasing such pilot’s skill; 
and Provided further, That the holder of a commercial pilot certificate 
while serving in scheduled air transportation shall log his flight time 
|as provided in Part 61. 
| (c) Flight instructor. A certificated instructor may log as solo 
| flight time all that flight time during which he is serving as an instruc- 
| tor for the purpose of reviewing or increasing another pilot’s skill.” 
CAR AMENDMENT 21-4 

ADOPTED: FEB. 3, 1942, 





” By the 
Airis, Mote 


I KNEW I SHOULDN’T HAVE TAKEN THAT 
LAST ONE 

“Look ye, look ye, look ye!” all you celestial, dead reckoning, and 
Saturday night navigators, and you shall see nine shots of the sun at 
15 minute intervals taken on a bright sunny winter’s day at Yukon, 
Alaska. To be exact, the date was Dec. 21, 1941. This rare and un- 
usual shot was intercepted by a couple of malicious ALPA stooges en 
route between our two Rover boys. You’ve all heard about the Rover 
boys. If you have become slightly hazy about their identity, they are 
Capts. C. T. Robertson, American Export Airlines and ex-UAL pilot, 























EFFECTIVE: FEB. 3, 1942. 
ing of Pilot Flight Time 
This amendment changes the present section 21.442, to section 
| 21.443 and adds the following to be section 21.442. 
“21.442-_Logging of pilot flight time. The holder of an air line 
| transport pilot certificate may log as solo flight time that portion of 
any flight during which he is the sole manipulator of the controls or 
| during which he is serving as an instructor in accordance with section 
| 21.222: Provided, That he may log only 50 per cent of any flight time 
during which a certificated instructor or a certificated air line trans- 
port pilot is in the aircraft serving as an instructor for the purpose of 
reviewing or increasing such pilot’s skill; and Provided further, That 
the holder of an air line transport pilot certificate while serving in 
scheduled air transportation shall log his flight time as provided in 
Part 61.” 
|CAR AMENDMENT 21-5 

ADOPTED: FEB. 6, 1942, 

EFFECTIVE FEB. 6, 1942. 
Air Line Transport Pilot Rating 

This amendment strikes Section 21.12 through 21.122 Citizenship 
and inserts in lieu thereof the same as Section 20.142 (Amendment 
| 20-35). 
|CAR AMENDMENT 60-55 
ADOPTED: FEB. 10, 1942, 
EFFECTIVE: FEB. 10, 1942. 
nitions 
This amendment adds a new section as follows: 
“60.115—Range approach channel. A range approach channel is 
the airspace above the ground or water below 17,000 feet above sea 
level located within 2 miles of either side of the center of the on 
| course signal of any leg or legs designated by the Administrator of a 
radio range station serving a control airport, and extending along such 
leg or legs from such radio range station for a distance of 15 miles: 
Provided, That such range approach channels may be modified or ex- 


Logg 


Defi 


tended by the Administrator when he deems it necessary in the inter- | 


| ests of safety.” 
| CAR AMENDMENT 60-56 

ADOPTED: FEB. 10, 1942, 

EFFECTIVE: FEB. 10, 1942. 
| Flight Rules (General) 
| This provides for the addition of a new section: 

“60.39—Flight in range approach channel. Unless on an approved 
| flight plan, no person shall fly an aircraft within the limits of a range 
approach channel above 1,500 feet over the surface of the earth except 
|to enter such channel on the right side as determined by the proposed 
| direction of flight along such channel and then to continue along the 
| right side of such channel in normal cruising flight. No person shall fly 
|an aircraft below 1,500 feet above the surface of the earth in such 
| channel except to cross such channel at an angle of not less than 45° 
|in normal cruising attitude: Provided, That a pilot taking off from or 
landing at a designated landing area located within a range approach 
channel may perform such maneuvers below 1,500 feet as are neces- 


landing thereon, as the case may be. 
“60.3891—F light within local flying areas adjacent to a control 


poses within the local flying area, as defined in section 60.95, adjacent 
to any control airport. Thereafter, within such local flying area, no 
person shall make a flight of a type for which a zone has been set 
apart, except within such zone.” 
CAR AMENDMENT 60-57 

ADOPTED: FEB. 10, 1942, 

EFFECTIVE: FEB. 10, 1942. 
Take off and Landing 


circle ruled provided in section 60.3301 ‘‘unless flying at an altitude in 
excess of 1,500 feet above such airport or other landing area’ instead 
of “unless flying at an altitude in excess of 3,000 feet above the 
ground or water.” 
CAR AMENDMENT 60-58 

ADOPTED: FEB. 10, 1942, 

EFFECTIVE: MAR. 6, 1942. 
Take off and Landing 

This amends Section 60.351 to read: 

“60.351—-Maximum safe altitude. 
craft, shall not be flown at altitudes above 17,000 feet above sea level: 
Provided, however, That air carrier aircraft in scheduled air transpor- 
tation may operate above that altitude when authorized by the terms 
of the air carrier operating certificate issued to the air carrier: And 
provided, further, That the administrator may authorize flights of air- 
craft above that altitude when necessary in the interests of safety or 
the development of aeronautics.” 
CAR AMENDMENT 60-61 

ADOPTED: FEB. 24, 1942, 

EFFECTIVE: FEB. 24, 1942. 
Miscellaneous Air Traffic Rules 

This adds a new section after section 60.95, Emergency Regula- 
tions: 
“60.96—Weather information. Air Carriers and their employees, 
except pilots while in scheduled flight within the continental limits of 
the United States shall make available to the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and to the Administrator such weather information and data in their 
possession as the Administrator may direct, to be submitted in the 
form and manner prescribed by the Administrator.” . 





sary to effect a normal take-off therefrom or a normal approach and | 


airport. The Administrator may designate flight zones for specific pur- | 


This amendment provides that aircraft making flights within 3 | 
miles horizontally of the center of an airport shall conform to the | 


i ne cs 
Aircraft, except military air- 


and R. J. Johnson, and EXceptional UAL pilot. The above shot was 
transposed from a postcard mailed at Whitehorse, Yukon, on April 10. 
| At least the name is significant! On the left side of this postcard in 
|the usual space for correspondence, appeared the following from 


Johnny to Robbie: ‘Try this one on your celestial computer. Hope 
| things are going fine and wish I was with you. Going to Fairbanks this 


|P. M. Expect to be there about a week. Regards.’’ My, my, how these 


| Rover boys do get around! 
| a 
| 


| —_I’M NAPOLEON! 


There are a number of famous names in the air line piloting pro- 


* * 


| fession, some of whom are even reputed to be related to famous pio- 
|neering and scouting personages in American history. On American 
| we have Kit Carson and Daniel Boone. One day Kit was riding along 
| with Dan and somebody evidently had a heavy foot on the throttle. At 
|any rate, they were stopped by a policeman on a motrcycle. Said the 
| cop, as is not uncommon in the law and order profession: ‘Where in 
| the hell do you think you’re going—to a fire?” or maybe he opened up 
| by saying, ‘‘What’s the alibi this time?” Back again to the story: On 
|this occasion, both Dan and Kit looked sheepish, you know, sort of 
negative-like. Finally the copper became impatient and looking at Dan 
| sternly, shouted: ‘“‘Who in hell are you, anyway?” Dan replied meekly, 
| “I’m Daniel Boone.” The cop at first looked surprised and then dis- 
| gusted, and next aimed an icy stare at Kit, shouting in still louder 
| tones: “And who are you?” Kit sheepishly replied: “I’m—I’m—Kit 
| Carson!” The cop looked at them and said ominously, “Ah-h-h, a 
couple of wise guys! Well, I’m Napoleon, and we’re all going to jail!” 
And so began another beautiful friendship. It is reported it took Joe 
| Hammer with all of his superb diplomacy the rest of the afternoon to 
| hammer the truth into the heads of certain police officers, armed with 
| all the evidence he could get including Dan’s and Kit’s birth certifi- 
| cates. Ah, such is the price of fame—at least reflected fame! 
| * * * 
GOSSI 
To say “Everybody is talking about him” is a eulogy, but to say 
“Everybody is talking about her” is an elegy.” 
* * * 
DIPLOMAT 
A diplomat is a man who can make his wife believe she would 
very fat inside a fur coat. 
* 
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| look 
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* * 
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a” 
SYSTEM SENIORITY 
Said the copilot, calmly brushing himself after pitching the first 
pilot out of a fourth story hotel window, ‘“‘Well, that’s that. Now that 
we have system seniority, a file’s a file.” 
* 


WHEN SHE WANTS 

A woman can be very sweet indeed when she wants. 
* * * 

LAUGH THIS OFF IF YOU CAN 

Never marry a man to mend his ways; you may find he is not 

| worth a darn. 





ii 


* 
LEAVE IT TO THE MOVIES 
Said Bob Mannix, R.A.F. war flier, after seeing “A Yank in the 
R.A.F.” “I was never nervous while I was up there flying and fighting. 
But now I will be! Gee, I didn’t realize all that was going on!” 
a * * 


JUST A DICTATOR AT HEART 
A man who is an autocrat in his domestic relations, and an anar- 
chist in his business philosophy, is poor material for democracy. 


‘ —The Yale Review 


SPARE 


, cam you spare a dime?” Now it’s “Broth- 


* * 
SPARING A 
It used to be, “Brother. 
er, can you spare a spare?’ 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 











IT’S JUST LUCK, 









SAY “TIGERS” WHO BAG 400 PLANES|ALPA Activities 





—Press Association, Inc., Photo 


We’ve all been wondering what the “Flying Sharks’ along the Burma Road—who ask no quarter 
and give none—look like. Here’s a group that’s a cross section of the cream of American air fighting 
men. Anyone who doubts they’re made of real stuff need only to study these faces—grim, determined, | 
relentless, and unafraid! They operate along the Burma Road, or wherever the Chinese Army happens 
to be in action, always fighting against superior enemy numbers, all of which hasn’t made the slightest dif- 
ference. Repeatedly the Tigers have shot down 8, 10, and even 20 Jap planes without a loss. They often | 


come back to the base with their planes riddled with bullets—but they get back. 


The latest check-up on 


“this score of death’ reveals five Tiger pilots killed or missing in comparison to 400 “Skibbies’’ who will 


kill and ravage no more. Hollywood is currently making a movie of this dare-devil squadron. 








ODT Control of 
Air Lines Denied 


Recurring rumors that the Office 





LATE NEWS 


(Continued from Page 1) 














of Defense Transportation will be Nominated 


given certain controls over U. S. 
air lines are denied emphatically 


Brig. Gen. Robert Olds, who is 


by Federal officials. Asked if do-| well known to the air line pilots, 


mestic air carriers are in line for| has just been 


nominated major 


its regulatory action, a spokesman | general. The appointment is temp- 
for ODT told American Aviation | orary. The general is now in Bom- 
Daily that while that agency is| bardment. 


concerned with every other trans- 








TRANSPORTATION Paving 





—Acme Photo 
Joseph B. Eastman 


In an address, “Transportation 
Problems of the Emergency,” Mr. 


| 





Airport paving development 
projects at the CAA experimen- 
tal station at Indianapolis, Ind., 
will require an estimated $519,600 
appropriation from Congress. This 
amount was part of President 
Roosevelt’s request for $203,451,- 
885 embodied in H. R. 6599. 


Anniversary 

Pan American’s Atlantic Clip- 
per service entered its fourth year 
of operation a few days ago. Be- 
hind it was the record of carrying 
18,647 passengers in 673 separate 


|ocean crossings and flying 3,161,- 


} 
Be, | 
- | 


Eastman, Director of the Office of | 


Defense Transportation, told the 
Chamber of Commerce of the Unit- 
ed States recently: “We are at war. 
Our enemies are located in Europe 


and in Asia. .. . The need for trans- | 


portation is all-pervasive, on land, 
on the seas, and in the air. We can- 
not produce or fight without trans- 
portation, and adequate, efficient 
service must be maintained in all of 
the multitudinous places where it is 
necessary.” Mr. Eastman is a vet- 
eran in the field of transportation 
and has been repeatedly, both in 
peace and war, called to advise with 
President Roosevelt on the nation’s 
problems of transport. He is well 
known to the air line pilots. 








portation medium, no action di- 
rectly involving the air lines is 
contemplated. 

“In fact,” he said, “ODT doesn’t 
even have an advisor for the air 
transport field, so I am sure noth- 
ing is under consideration here 
which would be pointed directly 
at air carriers.” 

Air Lines to Continue 
Under Military Influence 

Discussing the fact that the air 
transport industry is coming more 
and more under military influence, 
the official concurred in the sug- 
gestion, made by reliable spokes- 
men in the air line industry, that 
General Connolly’s office will con- 











959 miles without the loss of a 
_| single life. 
tinue to issue directives to the 
lines which would cut schedules, 
eliminate duplicated services, or 
pool equipment or personnel. 
Along these lines, the recent 


ODT ruling to the trucking .indus- 
try contains several provisions of 
interest to aviation. 

Recommends 7 Procedures 

For Common Carriers 


Intended to eliminate less-than- | 


capacity loads through a general 
overhauling of schedules and 
pooling of facilities, the new order 
sets up the following 7 
mended procedures for 
carriers: 


common 


CAA to Opuate 


Control Towers 


airport traffic 





May 1942) “ 
. Air 
in State of Flux) 
(Continued from Page 4) servers that it was caused by 4 


combination of circumstances com- 7 a, 


bining to produce a certain effect) 
resulting in the accident. In other/ 
words, a chain of unfortunate con-] 
ditions, circumstances, happenings, | 
and results occurred at just thel 
right times and places to produce 
the accidents. Had any of these! 
happenings been different, the ac-7 
cidents probably would not have® 
occurred and, by the same token,§ 
it would be a futile gesture and 





hold reserve commissions to active 
duty. During the week of March 
15, 1942, a sizable number were 
ordered to active duty who have 
since become acclimated to mili- 
tary life and according to all re- 
ports are doing an excellent job 
for Uncle Sam’s flying branches. 

Beginning May 11, another 
group was ordered and as this is- 
sue of the AIR LINE PILOT goes 


to press this ordering is still in 
progress. The Association expects 
that another group will be ordered 
some time in the future and that, 
in the final analysis, the extent of 
air line transportation for the 
duration of the war will be limited 
to the number of air line pilots 
available to fiy in such service. 


benefit no one to blame either one] 
of these accidents on a single} 
cause because, obviously, thel 
causes were not so limited. 


Pilots Feel Accidents Preventable |) 


In each instance, the air line® 
pilots are firmly of the opinion} 


preventable and that if proper§ 





| footsteps 
| during the past weeks. On May 1, 





There is nothing definite about 


| 
that both of these accidents wer ll LA 

| steps are taken to eliminate all of jj 

| 

} 


It 





the apportionment of air line|the probable causes, recurrences /™| 

equipment, pilots, and other per-| shall become highly unlikely. 

sonnel for the reason that, when it | Cause of UAL’s April 11 ; 

| it all said and done, the War De-| Accident No Mystery Right 

partment and the Commander-in-| Everyone who has taken th." 

Chief are the only ones who really | trouble to thoroughly go into them Mayor 

know what’s in store for the air | facts of UAL’s accident at Lamrecently 

lines while the war is in progress. | Guardia Field on April 11 is quits} self whe 
Rumormongers and statements | conclusively of the opinion that i:2atding 

from in-the-know informers who} was due to an inadvertent stall. iame of 

don’t know whereof they speak} It is commonly conceded tha:™Arthur | 

have been successful in only one | it’s a little difficult, due to the war, ¢2’s top 

direction, and that is to add con-|to concentrate on the causes o-m lower”: 

fusion and to keep the stream of | combination of causes of currentis—@ 20% 

| rumors flowing at an all-time high.| air line accidents; nevertheless, 

Hard Luck Prominent Factors | those in a position to investigate " 

| In Latest Accidents |such accidents should carefull,} 99.97 
Hard luck has again dogged the | record all likely causes and quiet- The 


of air transportation |ly and effectively work for their! 
elimination so that the lessons in} 


|air safety that are being paid for 


States C 
Departm 


UAL’s east-bound Trip No. 4 was 





rss Rien recently ig abruptly terminated slightly north | so dearly with loss of human life od aia 
mated lr the Amen Air oes ell of east of the Salt Lake City Mu- | will not be obliterated. abor an 
operation by the Civil haietotiien nicipal Airport, only a few miles | Current Events Intensify peratio 
Administration “in the interest of | 2” | aes ene en eee tion has 
nedieees dele. Wheoe airfields | 2&4 Follows Closely on | Much of the Association’s time At th 
ae ge ; ~ | Heels of First | has been taken up during the last @,..; “ 
are included in the total of 67 , : ; E Stain col 
which it is expected the CAA will | Hardly had the reverberations month attending crash investiga-) proclaim 
be operating by June. They are at of this accident died ‘away when | tions and taking care of related@;. gema 
the following Reser ep ; the communication facilities of the problems. The switching from the @ .methii 
Malilinass Maur 1 a ae 1 Air- | 2¢WS agencies and air lines again | 85-hour monthly limitation opera- bor bait 
ee ee eee | te h i bout the crash|tion to a greater number of} ) 
port; Niagara Falls Municipal tarted COA Niggs ™ cog _& ; Sthat ob 
Airport; Philadelphia Municipal of Northwest’s west-bound Trip | monthly flying hours, and pilots@ «who o: 
Airport; Kern County Airport No. 1 at Miles City, Mont., on | going on active duty made possi-§ j.mandi 
Rahovedaid Cat. Burlington (Vt ) May 12. The usual investigations ble by the new law, has kept i economi 
Municipal Airport; Cheyenne Mu- have been held, at which ALPA’s | Headquarters hamid much on the = usual. 
nicipal Airport; aoe Field Dal- | President and local accident in-|move. In addition, the changing 
in Mame Siches Pield Buorett | vestigating representatives were | statuses of practically half of the@ ,, 
Wash » Micadiaee Field Ft Worth. intent observers. While theories | Association’s membership has also Tou 
Tex . Martian State Airport, will be promulgated as to what | added much additional work. tones 
Hereleburd * . Siena Hashes took place, no conclusive evidence | If no more equipment or pilots j tal al 
hiveait thon tags Ts has been uncovered at either one | are’ taken from the air lines, the§ celia 
Municipal Ajepast: Minncapelie |of these accident investigations | entire picture will slowly again be- naa? 
Wanisinal Alepaet; Saini Mu- | that will result in determining the | come stabilized but if more equip-§ 500 "te 
ares (eS ? : “;..| cause, or causes, with definiteness. | ment and pilots are taken the en-§”°-~. 
nicipal Airport, and Sky Harbor | Both of these accidents are|tire industry and all of its prob-@ °4UP™ 
Airport, Phoenix, Ariz. Westen 








ARE YOU WEARING AN 
ALPA EMBLEM! — AVAIL- 
ABLE AT HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 50c EACH. 











Other Noteworthy Points 

Other noteworthy points are: 

“In order that shipments will 
not be unduly delayed, the com- 
mon carriers will be required to 
divert to other carriers freight 
held at a terminal 36 hours or at 
2 or more intermediate terminals 
for an aggregate of 48 hours and 
to accept such diverted freight 
from other carriers.” 

“Every common carrier is di- 
rected to maintain operating rec- 
ords and keep such records avail- 


| able and open for inspection at all 


recom- | 


reasonable times for investigation 


| by the ODT.” 


1—Alternate or stagger sched- | 


ules. 


2—Exchange shipments or prop- | 


erty. 
38—Pool shipments, revenues, or 
both. 


4——Jointly load or operate 
trucks. 
5 — Divert shipments, lease 


equipment, operate joint terminals 
or pickup or delivery vehicles. 

6—Establish arrangements with 
other carriers for interchange of 
equipment. 

7—Appoint a joint agent to 
concentrate, receive, load, 
ward, carry, 
and deliver property; receive, ac- 
count for, and distribute gross or 
net revenues therefrom, or other- 
wise handle or conduct the car- 
rier’s business as carriers of prop- 
erty upon just and reascnable 
terms and conditions. 


“cc 


. . Every common carrier— 
rail, motor, water, and other — 
shall establish just, fair, and equit- 
able divisions or revenues derived 
from transportation performed 


pursuant to this order.” 


“Unless the division of revenues 
from any interchanges made pur- 


|suant to the provisions of this 
|order have been agreed upon by 


the interested carriers, or shall 


| have been prescribed by the Inter- 


for- | 
unload, distribute, | 


| state Commerce Commission, 





or 
by the appropriate state regula- 
tory body, such revenues shall be 
divided as this office shall order.” 

** . . No truck shall be allowed 
to return to the point of origin 
empty or loaded only to a fraction 
of capacity unless there are no 
goods in the possession of any 
other common carrier awaiting 
transportation in the direction in 
which such a truck would be trav- 
eling on its return trip.” 







fraught with vagaries that amount | lems will continue to be in a state} 
to pursuing a theory as to what|of flux and will remain so until] 
might have been the cause only to| the end of the war or until it has§ 
be cut short by the discovery that | been decided that what is left will} 
such theory is remain status quo for the dura- 


hours : 
1,500 w 
they ar 
pilots. 










confronted with | 
| at least two or any number of|tion. AS ONE OPERATING OF- 
| theories that would tend to make | FICIAL SO ABLY PUT IT, WE 
|the first theory seem improbable, | MUST ACCUSTOM OURSELVES 
|thereby placing it in the category | TO QUICK CHANGES AND TO 
lof being little more than another|NOT EXPECT STABILIZATION 
|assumption. In each of these acci-| UNTIL THE WAR HAS BEEN 
| dents, it appeared to ALPA ob-| WON. 













































—Courtesy of American Federationist 

We don’t know what was 
HI, BILL! HI THERE, PHIL! said, but presumably it was 
something like that, when two of the country’s most powerful labor 
leaders, President William Green of the A. F. of L. and Philip Murray, 
President of the CIO, met on the doorstep of the White House not so 
long ago. Looking on approvingly is Anna M. Rosenberg, secretary of 
the War Labor Cabinet. You’ve all heard about “‘hands across the sea” 
—but just what this is representative of being “hands across” is diffi- 
cult of description. We venture that it’s symbolic of a handshake of 
American labor to prod: the clenched fist of overwhelming strength 
which will provide a most uncomfortable chin-rest for Hitler, Son of 
Heaven, and “Me Too” Musso. 
























